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Potes. 
JOHN THELWALL, CHARLES 
BENJAMIN ROBERT 
The name of John Thelv 
appeared in several numbers 
ocourted to me that a brief d 
of his in my possession m 
The volume I speak of 
Lowndes, though the nai 
by John Thelwall are g 
Bibliographicai Manual. T! 
possesses a triple interest. It 
copy, and contains five or six pages 
clear and beautiful autograph. It a 
the Latin verses addressed by Charles Lam] 
the celebrated but unfortunate Benjat Rober 
Haydon, the painter, signed by the author with the 
amusing Latinised form of his name, Carl 
The Latin verses, though with some slight 
difference from the copy before me, have been 
ready printed by Mr. Tom Taylor in his excellent 
Lafe of Haydon, but the English translation by 
b himself which follows them in the volume | 


LAMB, 
HAYDON 
ll having 


Gru 


am about to describe seems equally to be unknown | 





| by and for John Thelwall; : 


to the biographers of Haydon and Lamb, and has 
not previously been mentioned, I believe, in con- 
nexion with the lighter verses of the latter. 

As I have mentioned elsewhere (Shelley's Early 
Life, p. 94, note), John Drakard, of Stamford, who 
was confined in Lincoln Gaol in 1812 for a political 
libel, and whose name is frequently connected in 
the State Papers of the period with that of Peter 
Finnerty, also a political prisoner in the same gaol, 

in 1813 a weekly political and literary 

in London, called Drakard’s Paper. In 
journal chan name to 
Champion, and was subsequently pur 
John Thelwall. Its editor was John 
the editor of the London Maga- 
as killed on the 15th 
sing out of a literary 


1814 this red its 


rward 
Z s is well known, v 
of February 1821, in a duel ari 
quarre l with Mr. Lockhart. 

In 1822 John Thelwall collected int 
the poetical pie nd lit 


. who, a 


o a volume 
rary essays 
down to 


Thay 
vo me is 


of 242 pages 
mmence 


“The P< The Champion, and his 
siterary Co1 pondents, with : ection of Essays, 
siterary lin The Cham- 

n Newspaper. 
With some few minds c 
Along the M 
Printed 


and Uritica 
let me stray 
yess 271, Strand, 


y Sir R. Phillips, 
Bridge-street ; Ridgway, Piccadilly, &c. 1822.” 


London at the Chi 


The volume, as I have said, contains several pages 
MS. in the autograph of John Thelwall. The 
leaves and back of the title-page are filled with 

3 i be the conu ncement of an ela- 
slo ion. On thi bject Judge 
ul M mori ls of Charles Lamb, 

Speaking of Thelwall, 


pa re 


, 
remarks. 
som ver five 3 in 
m1 
Luli t 
** At one time he was raised, by his skill in correcting 
impediments of speech wnd teaching elocution as a 
cience, into elegant competence; at other times sad- 
dened by the difficulties of poorly requited literary toil 
and wholly unrequited patrioti but he preserved his 
man of hope and 


integrity and his cheerfulness 
forward-looking mind even to the last.’”—(Final Memo- 
rials of Charles Lamb, vol. ii. p. 153.) 
At the peri 1 of prospe y alluded to by Tal 
1, Thelwall resided in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
t] e occasionally attended 
22, when he published the 
vas living in a cottage on 
Brixton Road, which he describes with some 
minuteness in an Advertisement which he has in- 
1 in the volume before me: 

“‘Tystrvctions in Enocutrion, anp tue Cours oF Im- 
PEDIMENTS, Continue to be given by Mr. THELWALL, to 
select classes and Private Pupils, at North Brizton 
Cottage (the first embowed Cottage beyond Kennington, 


serte 
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on the left-hand side of the Brixton Road); and two or 
three such Pupils, either Ladies or Gentlemen, may be 
received into his family as heretofore. Mr. T. may also 
be consulted in all cases of defect or malconformation of 
the elocutionary organs, either at his own residence or 
that of the parties afflicted with such imperfections.” 


The word “embowed ” in the foregoing Adver- 
tisement is corrected by Thelwall himself with a 
ay “ embowered.” The Advertisement is followed 

y a statement of “Terms of Instruction to 
Domestic Pupils with Impediments in Organic 
Defects :” the first being—“ Adults, By the year, 
250 guineas.” 

To the volume is prefixed an “ Advertisement,” 
from which the following extracts may be given :— 


“When the author of the — of the ensuing 
articles purchased the Champion Newspaper, it was his 
intention to have rendered it, at least, as much a Literary 
as a Political miscellany. He conceived, that the com- 
paratively unlettered portions of society were already 
sufficiently excited, by those whose object, or whose taste, 
it was to address themselves particularly to those classes; 
and he persuaded himself that, by rendering bis weekly 
sheet a vehicle, at once, of what he regarded as the 
legitimate principles of reform and of critical disquisition 
upon subjects of polite and elegant Literature, he should 
carry those principles into circles to which the want of 
such association had rendered them somewhat repulsive ; 
while, at the same time, by occasioning intellectual re- 
finement to go band in hand with political enquiry, one 
great objection to popular politics would, at least, be ob- 
viated, as nothing soothes the turbulent emotions of the 
human mind more than a taste for the elegancies of art 
and literature. 

“It wanted not, however, such a motive to have stimu- 
lated the author to devote as large a portion of his 
exertions as circumstances would permit, to subjects of 
this description ; for poetry, in particular, was the first 

ion of his soul, and critical disquisition had so long 

m rendered necessary to his professional pursuits, that 

it had become habitual to the very current of his thoughts. 

If he understands the structure of his own mind, and the 

motives by which it is actuated, he is a votary of the 

Muses, from elective and natural propensity—a politician 
only from a sense of duty. Joun THELWALL 

“ North Brixton Cottage, 4th Dec. 1821.” 


Most of the poems and essays are by Thelwall 
himself, but there are nearly forty by other writers. 
In addition to the Latin and English verses by 
Charles Lamb, there are three by Talfourd, signed 
with his initials “T. N.T.” Two of these refer to 
the death of Queen Caroline, and one is a “ Sonnet 
to the South American Patriots, on the Dispersion 
of the late Expedition from Spain (April, 1819).” 

Lamb’s Latin verses are given at p. 188. Of 
these verses, taken from another source, Mr. Tom 
Taylor, in his Life of B. R. Haydon, writes as 
follows :— 

; ** April 20th [1821]. Here, too, in his journal, he has 
inserted some complimentary and playful Latin verses 
on that picture [Christ's entry into Jerusalem] sent to 


the Examiner under a signature, in which the reader will 
recognise the name of Charles Lamb. I do not remember 
to have seen any other Latin poetry from that pleasant 
hand, and certainly this specimen is more monkish than 
classical.” —(Zafe of B. R. Haydon, vol. ii. p. 11.) 











It will be seen that the biographer of Haydon 
supposes the Latin verses to have originally ap. 
in the Examiner, while Thelwall takes them 
rom the Champion. It is just possible that 
Lamb may have sent separate copies to both 
—— This is rendered more probable from the 
act that there is a considerable difference in the 
heading of the two versions, as well as a slight 
variation in the text. The title as supposed to be 
taken from the Examiner is as follows :— 

“In tabulam egregii pictoris B. Haydoni, in qua Judai 
ante pedes Christi palmas prosternentes mira arte depin- 
guntur.” 

This differs considerably from the version taken 
by Thelwall from the Champion, which is as fol- 
lows :— 

“In tabulam eximii pictoris B. Haydoni, in qui 
Solymzi, adveniente Domino, palmas in vid prosternentes 
mira arte depinguntur. 

Quid vult iste equitans? et quid velit ista virorum 

Palmifera ingens turba, et vox tremebunda Hosanna, 

Hosanna Christo semper semperque canamus. 

Palma fuit Senior pictor celeberrimus olim ; 

Sed palmam cedat, modo si foret ille superstes, 

Palma, Haydone, tibi: tu palmas omnibus aufers. 

Palma negata macrum, donataque reddit opimum. 

Si simul incipiat cum fama increscere corpus, 

Tu citd pinguesces, fies et, amicule, obesus. 

Affecta[n]t lauros pictores atque poetz, 

Sin laurum invideant (sed quis tibi?) laurigerentes, 

Pro lauro palma viridanti tempora cingas. 

CARLAGHULUS.” 

It may be noted that in the version of these 
lines given by Mr. Tom Taylor in his Life of 
Haydon, and supposed to have been taken from 
the Examiner, “ At” in place of “Sed” com- 
mences the second line of the second stanza, and 
“cinge” instead of “cingas” terminates the last 
line of the fourth. 

The English translation of the lines by Charles 
Lamb himself, which follows the Latin, is not men- 
tioned by Mr. Tom Taylor. Nor, what is stranger, 
by Talfourd in his Final Memorials, though he 
himself was a contributor to the paper in which 
they appeared and the volume in which they have 
been preserved. 

“TRANSLATION. 
What rider ’s that? and who those myriads bringing 
Him on his way with palms, Hosannas singing! _ 
Hosanna to the Christ, Heaven—Earth—should still be 
ringing. 
In days of old, old Palma won renown : 
But Palma’s self must yield the Painter’s crown, 
Haydon, tothee. Thy palms put every other down. 
If Flaccus’ sentence with the truth agree, 
That ‘palms awarded make men plump to be,’ ° 
Friend Horace, Haydon soon in bulk shall match with 
thee. 
Painters with poets for the laurel vie ; 
But should the laureat band thy claims deny, 
Wear thou thy own green palm, Haydon, triumphenty- 





The length to which this paper has extended 
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nts any further notice of the — 
yolume which contains these hitherto unnotic 


verses of Charles Lamb.* A generous feeling and 


acultivated taste are appa 
The volume opens wit 

The Man of Retirement ; 
founded on the Abbé 

Champs. 
what is called “A Scal 
Praise of Erin; they are 


rent in almost every page. 
a pleasing poem, called, 
or, the French Georgics, 
de Lille’s L’Homme des 


The last lines of the book are taken from 


dic Song,” entitled The 
by Thelwali himself, and 


may not inappropriately terminate this paper :— 
“ Hail! Erin hail! for thee the Harp shall wake 
Its sweetest echoes thro’ each changeful string : 
Land of the glowing breast, the glowing song ! 
Thy moorlands wild, thy hospitable halls 
Shall yield, awhile, a not unwelcome theme.” 


Clapham Park. 


D. F. MacCarrny. 





EXTRACTS FROM MY 


OLD MS. NOTE-BOOK. 


Trwe Hewry VIII. 
(Continued from p. 151.) 
THE Last 6 M™ OF THE [DIVINING ANNARY]. 


Viri. 
xx 
Vita. xij. xxj. xxxij. iiij. 
iiij. 
JULIUS. 
He shall have wyffes of 
grett kynne. 
He shall have payne in the 
ight syde. 
He shalbe browne of colour. 
Hys wyffe shall have a 
token in the handd/ nose, 
or on her brest. 
Andhe shall have iij. wyffes. 
And shall have payne in 
the eyes. 


MULIERIS. 


Vita, xxViij. xxxij. lvij. 


LEO, 
She shalbe hasty and fum- 
ysh [ fractions, fussy). 
And shall have moche hedd 
ache/ and shall have hotte 
agues/ or such lyke syck- 
nes/ and shall have ij 
husbonddes. 





xx 
xViij. xxxij. iijVij. 
AUGUSTUS. 
He shall have payne in the 
bulk.+ 


He shalbe a fyghttor & 
q'rell’ and shall have ij. 
wyffes. 


xx 
Ve « 
VIRGO. 
She shall have payn in the 
hedd/ and payne in her 
bulk 


She shall have ij childern, 
a sone and a dowghter. 





ad xx 
xVj. xxViij. lvj. iij. xV. 
He shall have payne in th 
ave payne in the 
hedd/ and ir iiecm. 

He shalbe hurtt w' fyer/ 
and shalbe in daunger of 
water’ and skape. 

He shall lacke no sylv'./ and 
shall have a token on his 
footte, and shall have iij. 
wyffes, 


xx 
xViij. xlv. iij. xij. 


LIBRA. 
She shall have many chyl- 
der/ and payne in hereyes. 
She shalbe blasted [be- 
witched] by night. 

She shalbe hurtt w' fyer/ 
and bytten w' a dogg. 
She shall have a token on 
her thyes; or on her 
rybbes, and shalbescaldyd 

w* hott lycour. 





my A singularlyincorrect version of the Latin lines is to 
found in the Correspondence and Works of Charles 


Lamb. (Moxon, Son & Co. 
+ Bulk for body: 


“ As it did seem to 


1870.) Vol. iii. p. 523.) 


shatter all his bulk, 


And end his being.” —Hamlet, ii. 1. 








xx 
xxxij. xlj. iij. xj. 
OCTOBER. 
He shalbe a shrewe* for- 
tunable + on the wat’. 
He shalbe moche flyttynge/ 
and shall have moche 
sycknes. 
He shall have iij wyffes; 
and shall burye child". 





xx 
xxx. xl. iiij. 
SCORPIO. 

She shalbe a shrewe/* and 
shall have payne on the 
rybbes/ and in the bulk, 
and in her feett. an 
shall have sonnes & 
dowt”. 

She shall have payne in 
h’ hads [hands]. 





xx 
xxx. iij. ix. c. 
NOVEMBER. 

He shalbe a shrewe/ and a 
wrytter. & shalbe hurt 
w' hott watter/ and shall 
falle in water and escape 


yt. 
He shalbe fortunable to 


xx 
xl. iij. a. c. 
SAGITTARIUS. 

She shalbe a shrewe/ and 
shall have payne in the 
hedd & teyth/ and syck- 
nes at twij [12] yeares 

lid. 


olld. 
She shall have ij husbondes 





lothe [injury] t & many childerne 
He shal urt of eyes;and 
shall have ij wyffes. 
xxxij. xl. a. c. xx 
DECEMBER. xxxij. xl. iiij. 
He shall have payn in the CAPRICORNUS. 


hedd/ and a token by 
[near] hys eye, and shalbe 
a shrewe. 

He shalbe hurt w‘ yren 
[tron] recureable. 

He shall often flytt, and 
shalbe a lechor. 

He shalbe bytten w‘ a dogg. 
and he shall have one 
wyffe. 


She shall have payne in the 
hedd, and shall [? have] 
many husbondes. 

She shall have payne in the 
wombe/ and the palseys. 
& shall have grett syck- 
nes and scape. 

She shalbe wyse/ but a goer 
abroad. 





This queer extract is not without its uses. It 
hints at the prevailing maladies of the time, and 
at their connexion with months and days. It 
furnishes a goodly number of archaic words; and 
some of the spelling is of grammatical value. It 
would be easy to point out other purposes which 
it might be made to subserve, but this would 
be quite impertinent in such a periodical as 


“N. & 


Q.,” to which the phrase “Midwife of 


Thought ” may be applied with as much propriety 
as to the son of Sophroniscos the statuary of Athens. 


[A GENETHLIAC. 


Time Herry VIII.) 


A RULE TO KNOW IN WHAT HOURE ENYE PLANET? 
RAIGNYTHE. 
The grekes begynne their daye in the mornyng. the 
Jewes at noone. the Latyns at mydnigth (sic). 
At mydnight on Sonday in the mornynge regnyth Sol. 


At 2 Reignyth Venus./ 


At 3 reignyth Mercurij./ At 4 


reignith Luna/ At 5 reignyth Saturn’. At 6 reignyth 


Jupit"/ 
At the 8 be 


At 7 reignigth Mars./ 
mne agayne at Sol./ at the 9 Ven'./ at the 


i0 Marcurye./ the ii Luna./ the i2 Saturn"., the i3 iupiter. 


the i4 Mars. 





*« Shrew.” This is an example of the word applied to 


both sexes. 


+ “ Fortunable.” This word occurs thrice in this An- 
nary. Can any of your readers refer to other instances 


of its use ? 


1 “Lothe,” see in Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic 
and Provincial Words, article LOTHE. 
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At the i5 Sol agyne./ the i6 Ven’, the i7 Marcurye./ 
the i8 Imana// the i9 Saturn*./ the 20 Jupiter./the 2i Mars, 
At the 22 Sol./ the 23 Ven*./ the 24 Marcurye. 
SOL. He or She that is borne vnder Sol shalbe wyse and 


prudent. A great speaker/ and most of good & 
vertuous thinges 
VENs. He or She y' is borne vnder Ven’ is loved of eiiye 


mifi./ and shall lyve in the fere of god. 

MER. Mercurye shalbe well berded/ subtyll) & mylde. 
but not most pradentt. 

LUNA. Vader the moone shal haue a hye forehed 
raddye; mery; welvisaged/ shamfaste. 

SATs. Vnder Saturne bolld/ hardye; curtous/ and gentyll 
of condicions/ and nothing avaritious. 

JUP* Jupiter ys hardye’ fayre of vysage/ & ruddye 
chekes. and vacabonde. 

MARS Vnder Mars shalbe a gret prater. a liar. a 
deceyuer, and gyven to theft/ bygge/ and stronge. 
and of a hye coloure. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 
Lavant, Chichester. 


CONGLETON BOROUGH ACCOUNTS 
(Concluded from p. 230.) 
1642. 

July 19. Money collected for the Sick in the 

neighbouring Townships, given by private 

persona, and borrowed by the Town : 0 0 
To T. Atmson, killing Newton’s cat when his 

son died, fearing the Infection 00 4 
The Clethes of the Infected were boiled in 

Piteh and Frankincense, and burned in 

Cabins and Houses, to prevent future Infec- 

toh. 
Soldiers troublesome. £7 is imposed on 

the Town. The Corporation's share 0 5 0 
Wine to Colonel! Fitton not to quarter 500 

Soldiers more upon the Town 03 4 
Granted Bread, Beer, and Joints , 2 8 8 
To General Byron to be exempted from his 

Warrant requiring twenty Loads of Pro 

visions to his Soldiers. More to them in 

Loaves, Beer, and Joints, wo be exempted 

from a second Warrant re juiring the appear- 

ance ofall our able-bodied men at Northwich 





Disbursements amounted this year to 258 0 Of 
To the Earl of Derby, Wine 09 4) 
Watch when Sir Edward Wortley wasin Town 0 2 4] 
Oats 0 3 | 
Monckton Schoolmaster, one Quarter t 
purged Ale, &c., on Colonel Duckenfield 0 1 8 

) Measures of Oats sent to Nantwich ~~ sae 
© ‘arriage ( » Ut 
Meat and Drink to Sir Wm. Brereton’s men 


on their way from Leek . ] 
4 Loads more of Oats to Nantwich. 
A 30. levy is charged on the Town, and 
another of 201. Mr. Ford is now Minister. 
Treated Colonel Mainwaring, and several other 


Officers, Subsidy Money 14 f¢ 
Lay for the trained Soldiers at Nantwich ( 6 
Lay on the Town, 20/. The Corporation's 

Share 1 510 
More Exercise Days this year than any before. 

Spent en one of the Ministers at one time 010 O 
At Sundry times 210 0 


ir William Brereton takes Middlewich, and 
drives‘out Sir Thomas Aston, Colonel Lee, 
the High Sheriff, and takes most of the 
King’s forces and stores. 

1643 (wanting). 


| 





1644 o~- in 1649). 
Cope, Schoolmaster. r. Smith, Minister. 
Sequestrations for Tithes of Mills, usual rate 6 13 


More ‘ o oe 
Trained Soldiers at Tarvin. 
Paid Sequestrations formerly due to Mr. 


] 
- 


Hankinson « Be 6 
To the Constables at twice = 7 
To Colonel Singleton for a Gelding stolen out 

of Darby’s Stable 5 0 0 


For two teams imposed by the Waggon Master 

General of the Scotch Army. 
To the Sequestration for one Quarter ‘ 00 
Many Exercise Days. Little given to the Poor. 
Six Men ordered down to Nantwich by Sum- 

mons from the Gentlemen at 8d. per day. 
Many Irish here with Certificates of Losses 

by the Rebels. 

1645. 

Beer to Lord Bower, Colonel Stephens, and 

their Soldiers 3 0 
Dec. 3. Chester surrenders to Sir William 

Brereton. 

Treats on Exercise Days more expensive. 

Py: l Byron, Sir Edward Fitton, Mr. Biddulph, Leigh 
of Adlington, and Lord Brereton, of Brereton, were of 
the Royal Party. Colonel Mainwaring, Duckenfield, 
Bowyer of Knypersley, and Sir William Brereton of the 
contrary. 

1646. 
’s troops, Captain Finch's and 

others quartered at great expense, for the 

Mills and Land about 12 0 0 
In Mutton, Ale, and Bread, when Mr. Bid- 

dulph came from Rushton Grange Onl 6 
Beeston Castle demolished by Cromwell's party. 
Lichfield Close surrenders to Sir William 

srereton. 


Colonel Jones 


1647 and 164 
Tomson Schoolmaster. Pemberton Minister. 
On Major Sanxy, on his fair parting with us 1 2 0 


Tending Major Harrison’s horses in Mr. 
Bowes’s field and meadow 060 
Quarters for 9 men and 10 horses of the 
County Troop 180 
"o 5 men and 5 horses of Major Lambert's 
Company U 
In 17 weeks, viz., from June 22nd to Oct. 2l1st, 


1647, there died of the Plague in Chester 
1,906 persons. 
(1649, 1650, 1651, and 1652 wanting.) 
Paid the Ringers on the 5t 
Sheetall Sehoolmaster 
Brad-haw paid his fees 
The Act} passed that all persons should be 
married by a Justice of the Peace. 
Joun Pioxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 








Bradshaw. This p person I imagine to have been 


}| the President of the High Court of Justice which con- 


demned Charles I., as he was connected with Congleton. 
+ See Hudibras :— 

“ Others were for abolishing 
That tool of matrimony a ring, 
With which the unsanctify'd bridegroom 
is marry'’d only to a thumb 

(As wise as ringing of a pig, 

hi t's used to break up ground and dig) 
The bride to nothing but her will, 
That nulls the after-marriage still.’ 
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GHOSTS AND HAUNTED HOUSES. 

The subject of Ghosts and Haunted Houses 
having been discussed, passim, in “ N. & Q.” since 
its foundation, the following brief narratives, com- 
municated to me by a friend in this country, will, 
no doubt, be read with interest. He presents 
them, not as irrefragable facts, of course, but 
merely as faithful reports and impressions, as far 
as he is concerned. 

A HAUNTED HOUSE IN BRUSSELS. 

The superstition of haunted houses is not of frequent 
occurrence in Belgium. Even in the old Flemish towns, 
where solemn nooks, grim shadows, and lugubrious 
legends of a credulous past abound, a haunted house is a 
rarity. Modernized Brussels, however, from which 
sutiquity and superstition have both been well-nigh 
banished, possesses one. It stands in that part of the 
upper town called the “Quartier Léopold,” and is not 
noticeable externally, or suggestive of weird associations, 
having been cast by its architect in the same monotonous 
mould as its congeners. It was the property of a learned 
professor, who occupied it himself, with the exception of 
a set of rooms, which a bill in the fan-light over the 
street-door announced were to be let furnished. I am 
ocular witness that for five-and-twenty years the bill was 
never taken down. Lodgers there were a-many, the 
situation being attractive, but never one that remained 
over the second day; for no sooner was the lodger 
installed than he began to feel an uncontrollable desire 
to cancel his agreement, and be quit of the house. The 
more plucky and pertinacious held out a trifle longer 
than the rest, but the result was invariable in all cases. 
One would have said an invisible tenant was already in 
possession, who resented the intrusion of strangers, and 
expelled them by an occult effort of will. The ghostli- 
ness went no further than this, and was unaccompanied, 
as far as I know, by any alarming sights or sounds. 

Some declared the professor himself to be at the root 
of the mystery. I knew him well by sight. His appear- 
ance was certainly against him. He was a living skeleton, 
yellow, haggard, hatchet-faced, mere cuticle and cartilage. 

¢ had a wife and daughter, but they were a forlorn 
= After a sickly season the wife died. Somewhat 
later I saw a long narrow coffin carried in at the door— 
it was the daughter's; and, finally, the professor died 
also, and went to his grave, the malicious insinuated, 
without amourner. Since his decease the cobwebs have 
covered his window-panes, and the grass overgrown his 
threshold, but still, in the fan-light may be seen the 
immemorial yellow affiche, “ Appartement garni 4 louer 
préesentement.” 

I once went to look at this apartment myself, though 
not on my own behalf. The professor received me, and 
after showing the rooms, which had a depressing appear- 
ance, he proceeded, in a peculiar, far-away voice, that 
seemed on the outside of him, to lay down certain condi- 
tions and restrictions of an unusual character. While 
combating these, I became conscious of a rising desire to 
curtail the interview, and escape from the room, and the 
petear's presence, Was this the current rumour in- 

cing my imagination, or was the unseen tenant of 
a se already at work on me, with his per- 
caret a to quit? Whatever the cause, my stay 
mhehie | riefest, and my impatience to be gone had 
seer y betrayed itself, for as | went down the stair I 
4 husky, rattle-snake sort of sibilation from the 
may add that, coming home one night by a side 
— commands a view of the back of the 
TS premises, 1 observed an upper window 








illuminated. As he and his were all dead and gone, at 
that time, and the house shut up, it struck me as 
singular. The light, too, was singular in itself, being 
dull, uniform, and without radiation—not such as would 
proceed from lamp or candle. A policeman in the street 
attributed it to a reflection from some neighbouring 
window, but as the hour was late, and no other light 
visible in any direction, the solution failed to satisfy me. 
I should not, however, have given the circumstance 
further thought had it not brought to my mind an 
incident, analogous in character, connected with a so- 
called haunted house in England—in the eounty of 
Somerset—that I had heard of long ago. The following 
is my record of it. 
THE LUMINOUS CHAMBER. 

In the year 1840 I was detained for several months in 
the sleepy old town of Taunton. My chief associate 
during that time was a fox hunting squire—a bluff, 
hearty, genial type of his order, with just sufficient intel- 
lectuality to temper his animal exuberance. Many were 
our merry rides among the thorpes and hamlets of 
pleasant Somersetshire; and it was in one of these 
excursions, while the evening sky was like molten copper, 
and a fiery March wind coursed, like a race-horse, over 
the open downs, that he related to me the story of what 
he called his Luminous Chamber. 

Coming back from the hunt, after dark, he said he had 
frequently observed a central window, in an old hall not 
far from the roadside, illuminated. All the other win- 
dows were dark, but from this one a wan, dreary light 
was visible ; and as the owners had deserted the place, 
and he knew it had no occupant, the lighted window 
became a puzzle to him. 

On one occasion, having a brother squire with him, 
and both carrying good store of port wine under their 
girdles, they declared they would solve the mystery of 
the Luminous Chamber then and there. The lodge was 
still tenanted by an aged porter; him they roused up, and 
after some delay, having obtained a lantern, and the 
keys- of the hall, they proceeded to make their entry. 
Before opening the great door, however, my squire 
averred he had made careful inspection of the front of 
the house from the lawn. Sure enough, the central 
window was illuminated—an eerie, forlorn-looking light, 
made it stand out in contrast to the rest—a dismal light, 
that seemed to have nothing in common with the world, 
or the life that is. The two squires visited all the other 
rooms, leaving the luminous room till the last. There 
was nothing noticeable in any of them: they were totally 
obscure. But on entering the luminous room a marked 
change was perceptible. The light in it was not full, 
but sufficiently so beneath them to distinguish its various 
articles of furniture, which were common and scanty 
enough. What struck them most was the uniform diffu- 
sion of the light; it was as strong under the table as on 
the table, so that no single object projected any 
on the floor, nor did they themselves project any shadow. 
Looking into a great mirror over the mantel-piece, 
nothing could be weirder, the squire declared, than the 
reflection in it of the dim, wan-lighted chamber, and of 
the two awe-stricken faces that glared on them from the 
midst—his own and his companion’s. He told me, too, 
that he had not been many seconds in the room before a 
sick faintness stole over him, a feeling—such was his 
expression, I remember—as if his life were being sucked 
out of him. His friend owned afterwards to a similar 
sensation. The upshot of it was that both squires de- 
camped, crest-fallen, and made no further attempt at 
solving the mystery. 

It had always been the same, the old porter grumbled ; 
the family had never oceupied the room, but there were 
no ghosts—the room had a light of its own. 
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A less sceptical spirit might have opined that the room 
was full of ghosts—an awful conclave—viewless, inscrut- 
able, but from whom emanated that deathly and deadly 
luminousness. 

My squires must have gone the way of all squires ere 
this. “After life’s fitful fever,” do they ‘‘sleep well”? 
Or have they both been “sucked” into the luminous 
medium, as a penalty for their intrusion ? 

THE SHUDDER. 
The only other occasion on which I came directly and 
nally under ghostly influences, or what appeared to 
= such, was the following :— 

In a lonely neighbourhood, on the verge of Enfield 
Chace, stands an old house, much beaten by wind and 
weather. It was inhabited, when I knew it, by two 
elderly people, maiden sisters, with whom I had some 
acquaintance, and who once invited me to dine with them, 

meet a circle of local guests. I well remember my 
walk thither. It led me up a steep ascent of oak-avenue, 
opening out at the top on what was called the “ridge- 
road” of the Chace. It was the close of a splendid 
autumn afternoon : through the mossy boles of the great 
oaks I saw— 
«. ... the golden Autumn woodland reel 

Athwart the smoke of burning flowers.” 


The year was dying with more than its wonted pomp, 
“ wrapping itself in its gorgeous robes, like a grander 
Caesar. 


On reaching my destination, the sun had already 
dipped below the horizon, and the eastern front of the 
house projected a black shadow at its foot. What was 
there in the aspect of the pile that reminded me of the 
corpse described by the poet—the corpse that— 

“Was calm and cold, as it did hold 
Some secret, glorying.” 
I crogsed the threshold with repugnance. 

Having some changes to make in my attire, a servant 
led the way to an upper chamber, and left me. No 
sooner was he gone than I became conscious of a peculiar 
sound in the room—a sort of shuddering sound, as of 
suppressed dread. It seemed close to me. I gave little 
heed to it at first, setting it down for the wind in the 
chimney, or a draught from the half open door; but, 
moving about the room, I perceived that the sound moved 
with me. Whichever way I turned it followed me. I 
went to the furthest extremity of the chamber—it was 
there also. Beginning to feel uneasy, and being quite 
unable to account for the singularity, I completed my 
toilet in haste, and descended to the drawing-room, 
— I should thus leave the uncomfortable sound 
behind me—but not so. It was on the landing, on the 
stair: it went down with me—always the same sound of 
shuddering horror, faint, but audible, and always close 
at hand. Even at the dinner-table, when the conver- 
sation flagged, I heard it unmistakably several times, 
and so near, that if there were an entity connected with 
it, we were two on one chair. It seemed to be noticed by 
nobody else, but it ended by harassing and distressing 
me, and I was relieved to think I had not to sleep in the 
house that night. 

At an early hour, several of the guests having far to 
go, the party broke up, and it was a satisfaction to me to 

the fresh, wholesome air of the night, and feel 
rid at last of my shuddering incubus. 

When I met my hosts again, it was under another and 
unhaunted roof. On my telling them what had occurred 
to me, they smiled, and said it was perfectly true ; but 
added, they were so used to the sound it had ceased to 
| pee them. Sometimes, they said, it would be quiet 
‘or weeks, at others it followed them from room to room, 
from floor to floor, pertinaciously, as it had followed me. 














They could give no explanation of the phenomenon. It 
was a sound, no more, and quite harmless. 

Perhaps so, but of what strange horror, not ended 
with life, but perpetuated in the limbo of invisible things, 
was that sound the exponent? 

T. WeEstwoop., 
Brussels. 





FOLK LORE. 


Mopern Drvination.—I have seen it stated 
somewhere, perhaps in Brand, that the only relic 
of the once famous practice of divining by means 
of the internal parts of animals, was to be found 
in the well-known pulling asunder, by two persons, 
of a fowl’s merry-thought ; the general reading of 
the omen being, that the individual who retained 
the longest portion would be married before the 
other (although the contrary has been asserted). 

It has occurred to me to mention another prac- 
tice, which certainly comes under this head. I 
take it for granted that every one knows, that 
in a herring, a small, silvery-coloured, glutinous 
membrane, of perhaps an inch and a half in length, 
lies along the under side of the backbone of the 
fish: this does not come away when the entrails 
are removed, but shows itself when the fish is being 
eaten; I presume it corresponds with the more 
important sound, or swim, of the cod. I recollect 
seeing, not many years ago, the women servants 
in my father’s kitchen divining by means of this 
little membrane, and ascertaining thereby the 
characters, physical at all events, of their future 
husbands. The mode of operation was very simple: 
it consisted merely in throwing the little object 
from a distance of two or three yards against a 
whitewashed wall, where from its soft and gluti- 
nous nature it adhered, and it depended on the 
way in which it rested, if stretched out quite 
straight, curved, crooked, very crooked, or all in 
a little heap, whether the future husband would 
be tall and handsome, or small and ugly, or per 
haps one of the many gradations between these 
two extremes. Of course each person desiring the 
omen had to throw for herself, and if I recollect 
right, could only use the membrane of the herring 
which she had herself eaten. I would like to 
know if this practice has been noticed elsewhere, 
perhaps with modifications, as it is not likely it 
could belong only to this district (Belfast), or to 
the time, perhaps twenty years ago, when I noticed 
it. W. H. Parrersoy. 


“Barcre Leecupoms.”—The subjoined et- 
tract, from a recent number of the Lancet, may 
possibly interest some of the readers of “N. 


& Q.”— 
“ Barcre LeEecHpoms. 
“In the present number of the Art Journal, Mr. H. B. 
Robertson, whose name has already become pic ; 
associated with the life, not only ‘still’ but also active, 
of the Upper Thames, makes the following inte 
observations upon the domestic medicine of those 
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traders on that river who are familiarly known under 
the name ‘ bargee’:—‘ They have preserved by tradition 
the old-fashioned belief in the medicinal value of many 
herbs that are now discarded from the Pharmacopeia. 

their travels they become acquainted with the spots 
— the herbs are to be found, and occasionally collect 
them for sale in the towns through which they pass. 

imony and what they call thousand-leaved grass 
(probably tansy) are the most in request. In reply to 
our question as to what they were used for, we were 
always told, “ Tosmake tea of to take when you're ill”; 
we never heard anything more specific as regards their 
application.’ 

“Neither of these herbs is mentioned in the celebrated 

‘De conservanda bona valetudine,’ addressed to 
Duke Rollo, of Normandy, by the famous School of 
Salerno, nor are their names to be found among the 
copious dramatic writings of our great national poet. 
The first-mentioned plant, agrimony (Agrimonia eupa- 
toria), has, like many others of the Rosacex, long been 
known to the villager, who, on account of the tonic 
roperties ascribed to it, sometimes makes it into an 
infusion or tea. A soporific, too, it seems to be, if there 
be any truth in the quaint old lines— 
‘Quo so may not slepe wel 
Take egrimonye a fayre del 
And lay it under his head on nyth, 
And it schall hym do slepe aryth, 
For of his slepe schall he not waken 
"Tyll it be fro under his heed takyn.’ 

“ As to whether ‘ thousand-leaved grass’ is a popular 
synonym of the tansy (Tanacetum vulgare), no mention 
is made by a good authority, Dr. Prior, in his Popular 
Names of British Plants ; but it is well known that the 
plant in question, which, by the way, was once sold in 
the shops under the name of ‘ Athanasia,’ the Latin 
equivalent of the Greek d@avacia, immortality—has 
long been credited with peculiar medicinal (namely, 
anthelminthic) —-, forming the principal ingre- 
dient in those ‘hellish boluses,’ to use the language of 
Faust, ‘tansies,’ or tansy-puddings. Fearless of gout, 
and armed with such unpretending herbal, the lusty 
‘ floating down the busy river shows hardly to 
disadvantage in comparison with many a landed propri- 
ctor past whose country house he drifts—happy, shall 
Wwe say, in the possession of a well-stocked medicine 
chest, and in the consciousness that the family medical 
attendant is at his beck and call.” 

Joun C. Gatton, F.L.S. 
Exeter. 


A Syparnetic Own.—A very curious in- 
cident is related by Mrs. Elizabeth Pim, of 
gan (daughter of Joseph Miller, of Lurgan, 

the constructor of that curious clock that spoke 
the hours, mentioned by John Wesley in his 
Journal, dated Monday, 26th April, 1762), in 
connexion with the marriage of her sister, Ruth 
Miller, to Moses Manly, of Tullamore. It appears 
that the wedding-breakfast was partaken of at 
Joseph and Ruth Inman’s (aunt of the bride), of 
ybritain House, near Edenderry ; and while 
wedding guests were seated round the festive 

» an old owl, called “ Cormac.” who had for 
many years been an inmate of the house, and was 
— & great pet of by all the members of the 
a y, more especially by Ruth Miller, and was 
ciently familiar with the other domestic 








animals belonging to the place as not to be in the 
least dread of them, flew in through the parlour 
door, and alighting on the back of the bride’s 
chair, where it remained for a few moments, then, 
taking to the wing again, flew three times round 
the room, and out through the open window, and 
was never seen after. Many thought that the bird 
had a presage that his favourite mistress was about 
to leave him, and that his reign was over at 
Ballybritain. Mrs. Pim, the narrator of the above 
incident, died a few years since, having attained 
the fine old age of ninety-eight years. 

The circumstance at the time was related, and 
taken to be a foreshadowing of some disagreeable 
event that might happen afterwards, but, of course, 
nothing ever happened. Should the incident have 
anything in common with “ Folk Lore,” you have 
it as related to me. W. J. Pieorr. 

Dundrum, co. Down. 


CanpLemas Snow.—On Candlemas Day, Feb. 
2, there was a heavy snow-storm throughout the 
country. On the high table-land of Rutland, the 
snow lay on the ground during the ensuing week ; 
and I remarked it to a cottager, who replied, “It 
is waiting for more. There’s an old saying,— 

‘Snow at Candlemas 

Stops to handle us,’” 
After this we had more snow ; and, as I write this 
(on Feb. 17th) the snow still lies at the hedge- 
sides, and in drifts and hollows. I have searched 
several books and failed to find the proverb that I 
have here printed as a couplet. The proverbs that 
I have found refer to Candlemas wind and rain, 
and not to snow. CuTusert Bebe. 


Patm Sunpay.— 

“Our forefathers used to call it Pascha Floridum, 
because the Feast of the Pasch (or Easter), which is but 
eight days off, is to-day in bud, so to speak, and the 
Faithful could begin from this Sunday to fulfil the pre- 
cept of Easter Communion. It was in allusion to this 
name that the Spaniards, having on the Palm Sunday of 
1513 discovered the peninsula on the Gulf of Mexico, 
called it Florida” (Gueranger’s Liturgical Year, Eng- 
7 Saeee, vol. for Passiontide and Holy Week, 

. 202). 

4 ““T have been told that, in mining districts, the Pro- 
testant miners come in crowds to get the ‘ blessed palms’ 
on Palm Sunday, with the feeling that these will preserve 
them from {danger at their work” (Threshold of the 
Catholic Church, by Rev. J. B. Bagshawe, p. 159). 
James BRITTEN. 
British Museum. 


Turver’s Liner Stup1orum.—The recent sale 
by auction of the plates of the Liber Studiorum 
which lay so long concealed in the house in Queen 
Anne Street, forms so remarkable an incident in 
the history of English Art, that I think it highly 
desirable that the record should be transferred to 
the pages of “N. &..Q.,” where it will be easily 
accessible for reference in time to come. 
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The following are the particulars of this portion 
of the sale, extracted from the Times of Wednes- 
day, March 26th, 1873. The entire sale occupied 
two days. The first day’s sale, and the earlier 
portion of the second day’s, I have omitted, as 
being of a miscellaneous character, without any 
very special interest. 

The prices are given, with the names of the 
purchasers :— 

Turner's Liber Studioruam; a complete set of the 71 
plates, mounted in plain ungilt frames, 850 guineas 
(A. Buckley). 

Three other sets of the same, in portfolios, 970 guineas 
(Agnew). 

Six other sets of the same, 2,205 guineas (Ward); an 
average of 365 guineas the set. 

Six other sets of the same work, 2,000 guineas (Messrs. 
Agnew) ; an average of 335 guineas the set. 

Three other sets of the same, 1,140 guineas (Ward) ; an 
average of 380 guineas the set. 

One complete set of the same, 410 guineas (Cassell). 

Two more sets of the same, 550 guineas (Ward). 

Two other sets, wafting plate 69, 360 guineas (Colnaghi). 

One set of the same, wanting plate 69, 260 guineas 


(Agnew). 

One set of the same, wanting also the plate, 170 guineas 
(Morton). 

One set of the same, wanting the plate, 190 guineas 
(M‘Lean). 


Lastly, five other sets of the same work, wanting plates 
67 and 69, 610 guineas (Colnaghi); being an average 
of 122 guineas the set. 

The 32 complete sets realized upwards of 10,000/. 

Turner’s Liber Studiorum, a set of 57 etchings, wanting 
Nos. 44, 55, 60,and 70. The etchings of No. 44 are 
extremely rare, and of Nos. 55, 60, and 70 no etchings 
exist. guineas (Agnew). 

Turner's Liber Studiorum, a subscriber’s copy, contain- 
ing plates No. 1 to 51, bound in morocco, 70 guineas 
(Conway). 


—The second day’s sale produced the large sum of 


12,6361. 11s. 6d. J. A. Picton. 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Sates sy Incn or Canpite.—The Times of 


March 25th contained the following note from M. 
Charles Hall, avocat, Paris :— 

“This custom still prevails in France at public auctions 
of real property. hen the bidding is opened, a small 
candle—similar to a vesta—is lighted; at each bid a new 
one is lighted, and if no new bid is given before it goes 
out, a second, and on that going out without a bid, a 
third candle is lighted. The last bidder at the time the 
third candle goes out is declared the purchaser.”’ 

This custom has not died out in England, as will 
be seen in the following paragraph from the 
Saturday Bristol Times and Mirror of March 29th, 
1873 :- 

“Sane sy Canpiz.—The practice of letting by inch 
of candle still prevails in the county of Dorset. At the 
annual letting of the parish meadow of Broadway, near 
Weymouth, which occurred a few weeks ago, an inch of 
candle aa on a piece of board nine inches square, 
and lighted by one of the parish officers. The biddings 
were taken down by one of the parish officers, and the 
chance of taking the meadow was open to all while the 
candle was burning. The last bidder before the candle 
went out was the in-coming tenant. ‘This year the 











candle was extinguished suddenly. The land, about two 
acres in extent, was in 1624 presented to the poor 
William Gould, the object of the gift being to keep the 
poor from working on the highways.” 
8S. R. TownsnHenp Mayer. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Oricin or THE HicHLiaANp Dress ayp Lay- 
GuAGE.—The origin of the kilt has often been dis- 
cussed, but I have just a ee & newspaper 
paragraph of nearly 120 years back, which throws 
a light altogether novel not only on the Highland 
dress, but on the Highland language :— 

** By a gentleman (Mr. Cunningham of Acket) lately 
arrived from New York we are informed that when the 
Highland Regiment landed in that Province they were 
caressed by all Ranks and Orders of Men, but more 
especially by the Indians. The above Gentleman accom- 
panied them in their March from New York to Albany, 
when an incredible Number of Indians flock’d to them 
from all Quarters ; on which account an Interpreter was 
chose on each Side, and from a surprizing Resemblance 
in the Manner of their Dress and the great Similitude of 
their Language, the Indians concluded they were origi- 
nally one and the same People, and most cordially re- 
ceived them as Brethren; which may be productive of 
the most happy Consequences in the present just and 
necessary War against our perfidious Enemies the French.” 

My extract is from the Reading Mercury, of 
18th October, 1756, quoting the London news of 
the day. The Highland regiment alluded to was, 
I believe, that known as Lord John Murray’s. 

W. T. M. 


Shinfield Grove. 


EvTuanasiA.—It is curious how old ideas are 
resuscitated. An article appeared in the February 
number of the Fortnightly Review, entitled “A 
Cure for Incurables,” whose object was to show how 
hopeless cases, such as insanity, hydrophobia, and 
others to which flesh is liable, might, or ought, to 
be disposed of, to mitigate the duration of human 
suffering. The idea is at least three centuries old, 
and is mentioned by Sir Thomas More, in his 
quaint style of diction, in his famous Utopia, under 
the heading “Of their Slaves, and of their Mar- 
riages.” He says :- 

“Tt was the custom when any one was taken withs 
torturing and lingering pain, so that there was no hope 
either of recovery or ease, that the Priests and Magis- 
trates were sent for, or came to exhort them, that since 
they were now unable to go on with the business of life, 
and are become a burden to themselves and to all about 
them, they have really outlived themselves ; and that 
they should no longer nourish such a rooted distemper, 
but choose rather to die, since they cannot live but in 
much misery, being assured that if they deliver themselves 
from torture by willing that others should do it, they 
shall be happy after death; since by their acting on, 
they lose none of the pleasure but only the troubles 0 
life, they think they behave not only reasonably but m4 
manner consistent with religion and piety ; because 
follow the advice given them by their Priests, who _ 
the Expounders of the Will of God. They believe ¢ 
a voluntary death, when it is chosen by such an au ref 
rity, is very honourable. But if any man takes a 
own life without the approbation of the Priests 
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Senate, they give him none of the honours of a decent 
funeral, but on his body into a ditch.” 


So it would appear that “there is no new thing 
under the sun.” J. B. P. 
Barbourne, Worcester. 


Forzign DecoraTions.—Extract from the Times 
reprint of a speech by Earl Granville, in the House 
of Lords, on the 21st Feb. 1873, in answer to Lord 
Houghton’s motion on the subject of foreign de- 
corations :— 

“Thad the honour to be sent to Moscow to the coro- 
nation of the Emperor of Russia at atime when I had 
not yet had the honour to be enrolled in that distinguished 
and historic order of which, since then, though most un- 
worthy of the high honour, I have been made a member. 
Well, my lords, at that time, not from any merit of my 
own, but owing to the position in which I had been 

laced, I might have had several orders offered to me; 

t my noble friend now beside me (the Earl of Kim- 
berley), who was then our Minister at the Court of Russia, 
and myself, and our secretaries, appeared at the corona- 
tion of the Emperor, without a single decoration, while 
the breast of every person around us was covered with 
decorations. I remember, my lords, that on that occa- 
sion a member of the diplomatic circle reminded me of 
what Prince Metternich said, at the Congress of Vienna, 
when it was pointed out to him that Lord Castlereagh 
was the only representative at the Congress who bore no 
decoration. The remark of Prince Metternich was— 
* Néanmoins, il est bien distingué.’ ’’ 

Many years ago I heard this anecdote of the 
Congress of Vienna related in a noble company, 
bat I forget by whom, in a different way, but, in 
my opinion, with far more point. The absence of 
such distinction, in the instance of Lord Castle- 
reagh, among the blaze of orders on the breasts of 
the representatives of the other sovereigns was 
remarked to Prince Metternich. “Pas de déco- 
tation !” was the Prince’s reply, “Ma foi! C’est 
tres distingué.” HERBERT RANDOLPH. 

Ringmore. 


Porz.—Dr. Johnson, in his life of Pope, states 
that he was conjectured to have died in consequence 
of a surfeit of potted lampreys, cooked by himself 
in a silver saucepan. In the subjoined extracts 
from letters by W. Kent, which will be found in 
the Second Report of the Royal Commission of 
Historical Manuscripts, page 19, the poet is thus 
noticed :— ‘ 


“1738, June 27. Pope is very busy; he last night 
came to me about 8 o'clock, in liquor, and would have 
more wine. : 

“1738, Nov. 28. Have not seen Pope but once these 
two months before last Sunday morning ; and he came to 
| at the night before ; the next morning he came before 

wasup. I would not get up, I sent him away to disturb 
some one else ; he came back and said he could meet 
with nobody. I got drest and went with him to Richard- 
per had great diversion; he shewed three pictures 

rd Bolingbroke... .. J Another, Pope in a morning 
gown, with a strange view of the garden to shew the 
be im mourning for his mother’s death. The son 
‘ichardson and Pope agreed that Pope’s head was 


; the old boy grew warm and said, We have 
done our best, My service to Mr. Bethell, and tell him 





his friend, Pope, is the greatest glutton Iknew. He 
now talks of the many good things he ean make; he told 
me of a soup that must be seven hours a making; he 
dined with Mr. Murray, and Lady Betty, and was very 
drunk last Sunday night. He says if he comes to town 
he'll teach him how to live and leave off his roasted 
apples and water.” 
H. A. Kenwepy. 


Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 


Ear.y Ericram.—the following epigram is pro- 
bably the first extant in the English language. It 
was written by Sir Thomas Wyat, said to have been 
attached to Anne Boleyn, born 1503, died 1542:- 


“Of a new married Student that plaid fast or lose. 
‘ A studient, at his bok so plast, 

That welth he might have wonne, 

From bok to wife did flete in hast, 

From ywelth to wo to runne. 

Now who hath plaid a feater cast, 

Since jugling first begonne ! 

In knitting of himself so fast, 

Himeelf he hath undone.” ° 
} Rue. 


REDK. 

Ashford. 

Venetian Mobes or Derectixe Poisox.— 
The belief that certain glasses would fly inte pieces 
when poison was poured into them is generally 
known; but the following information, whieh I find 
in an old collection of Secreti, made by Falopia, 
and published in Venice in 1650, shows. that other 
modes of detecting poisons were then in use. He 
says :-— 

“Se tu hai sospetto di nessun veneno che sia in la 
tavola, o in la minestra, o in altra cosa: togli una tazza 
di ricalco, over di peltro, & mettila in tavola; & se li 
sara alcun veneno; subito vedrai mutar la tazza in molti 
colori, & in diverse righe; & quanto pid gil guardi, 
pid la vederai mutare: & allhora ti guarda di man- 
giare, o bevere cosa che sia in tavola.” 

This ought to be a perfect godsend for our 
writers of sensational novels, who must have broken 
nearly all their Venetian goblets. Brass and pew- 
ter will bear a good deal of staring at before they 
are worn out. Raupu N, James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Greek Epricrams.—The other day (Feb. 4) I 
whiled away the time during a railway journey 
translating some epigrams which came into my 
head. I send you one of them :— 

“Trmon’s Eprrarn. 

Lived wretched, and died. What more would you have? 

Reader, confound you! Begone from my grave.” 

I have not the original Greek of this in my 
edition of the Anthologia, but have made the trans- 
lation from a Latin version, for which I must trust 
to my memory :— 

“ Hic sum post vitam miseramque inopemque sepultus : 
Nomen non quras; Dii, Lector, te male perdant.” 
Some years ago I sent to a friend, who was left 

like Euphron, the following version of the epigram 

on Aretemias, ascribed to Heracletus, in the Pala- 





tine Anthology, vii. 465 :— 
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“One child I leave to be my husband's stay 

And solace while from him away ; 

And one for his dear memory’s sake I bear 

With me to heaven, till he joins me there.” 

Q. 
Fiy-Lear InscripTions.— 

“Si quis hune furto rapiet libellum, 
Reddat aut collo dabitur capistrum, 
Carnifex ejus tunicas habebit, 

Terra cadaver.” 

** Si quis hunc librum rapiet scelestus, 
Atque furtivis manibus prehendet, 
Perget ad tetras Acherontis undas 

Non rediturus.”’ 


E. H. A. 


Witiiam AnD Mary.—The closing passage in 
Macaulay’s History describing the end of King 
William, runs as follows :— 

‘When his remains were laid out, it was found that 
he wore next to his skin a small piece of black silk 
riband. The lords in waiting ordered it to be taken off. 
It contained a gold ring and a lock of the hair of Mary.” 

The manner in which this fact is stated by 
Robert Fleming in his Practical Discourse occa- 
sioned by the Death of King Wiliam, is so much 
more effective as to give the paragraph a claim to 
appear as a foot-note in the next edition :— 

**T shall only add one further instance of his unalterable 
love to the Queen, which I had from his first physician and 
true friend” [Godfrey Bidloo *] “that closed his eyes and 
stretch’d him out; that the ring with which he wedded 
her, was found hanging by a black ribbon upon his. arm, 
after he was dead.” 

CALCUTTENSIS. 


Manuscripts in Private Hanps.—As manu- 
script men are continually balked in their search 
for MSS. once in private hands—compare Mr. 
Bradshaw and myself, who want Mason’s Hoccleve 
MS., which must contain the only known English 
copy of Chaucer's Mother of God—I wish to note 
that the interesting MS. printed by Mr. Thos. 
Wright as “A Pictorial Vocabulary of the Fifteenth 
Century,” in his first Volume of Vocabularies for 
Mr. Mayer, 1857, p. 244—279, and then in the 

ssession of Lord Londesborough, is now in the 
ibrary of Mr. Henry HucksGibbs, of St. Dunstan’s, 
Regent’s Park, London, and Aldenham House, 
near Elstree, Hertfordshire. I ask contributors to 
send like notes about any MSS. in print whose 
ownership has lately changed. J J 


Sr. Acatna’s Cuarm acainst Fire.—The 
fifteenth century was famed for its charms and 
sigils. In the encaustic tile pavement of the small 
church at Cotheridge Court, near Worcester, there 
is a series of decorative tiles, containing this charm, 
in the chief aisle leading to the communion table, 
placed alternately. The charm is on each tile, four 

ing placed together in lozenge form. The objects 
are commemorative of the passion and death of our 
Lord : the nail, the cross, the scourge, the ladder, and 
others, are quartered as a coat of arms in a shield, 
with those of the Berkeley family. The family arms 























are depicted on the dexter chief and sinister base, 
whilst the objects of the passion are quartered on 
the sinister chief and dexter base. On the border, 
or outer square, there are crosses at each corner, 
with the motto, “Mentem sanctam, spontaneum, 
honorum,” one word between each of the crosses, 
Within this there is a circle with the motto, “ Deo, 
et patriz liberationem.” Within this the coat of 
arms as described. The lettering is in the Old 
English character, but considerably obliterated. 
The Rey. W. C. Berkeley is the respected owner of 
Cotheridge Court. 

Mr. R. W. Binns, of the Royal Porcelain Works, 
Worcester, in his work, the Century of Potting, 
at page 192, has given an illustration of some of 
the decorative tiles in Malvern Priory Church, 
containing the names of Jesus Christ, and below 
are arranged, in two shields, the objects of the 
passion and death; the objects are, however, dif- 
ferently arranged from those in the church at 
Cotheridge Court, but both are intended as a 
charm against fire. 

The subject may be one of considerable interest 
to the ecclesiastical antiquarian. 

St. Agatha’s day in the Calendar is the 5th of 
February. Little is known of her history, except 
that she suffered martyrdom in Sicily about ap. 
253, by fire. 

It may not be out of place to remark that there 
is another object in the church at Cotheridge Court, 
which may be of great interest to the ecclesiologist. 
It is an ancient stone font, with figures in relief. 
Tradition says that it was brought from some 
sacred building in the north, but at what period is 
unknown, possibly at the destruction of some of 
the monastic institutions of the sixteenth century. 


Barbourne, Worcester. 


A Nore ror Mr. Riwme..—In the year 1713, 
advertisements for Addison and Steele’s Spectator 
were taken in by “ Charles Lillie, Perfumer, at the 
corner of Beauford Buildings, in the Strand.” Mr. 
Rimmel’s predecessor, 160 years ago, therefore, 
took in advertisements ; his modern successor, 
however, as is well known, sends them out. 

JouN FRANCIS. 





Queries 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 

on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 

names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





Laurence CiarKson.—I shall be much obliged 
to any one who can furnish me with information 
concerning Laurence Clarkson, the author of a book 
called The Single Eye, which was ordered by Par- 
liament, 27th September, 1650, to be burned by 
the hands of the hangman. (See Commons Jour 
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nals, vi. 474.) I have seen a copy of the work that 
has escaped the flames, and am not surprised that 
the Parliament described it as “ impious and blas- 
phemous ” ; I have not, however, been able to 
make out anything concerning the author. From 
the Commons Journals it would seem, though the 
fact is not quite certain, that a Major Rainborow 
was mixed up in some way with this book. He 
was for that, or some other cause, “disabled of 
and from bearing or executing the office of a Justice 
of Peace in the county of Middlesex, or any other 
county within England and Wales.” If any of 
your readers can enlighten me as to whether Rain- 
horow was connected with this book or not I shall 
consider it a favour. EDWARD PEACOCK. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Fouizson Parx.—lIn letters patent granted by 
Edward III., conveying certain lands surrendered 
to his father, Edward II., by a person styled 
Johnes de London defunctus, the designation of 
that individual when repeated is changed to Foly 
Johan, 2g., “bosca sua de Foly Johan”; the 
spelling of the word when first it occurs being 
Foly, and when repeated a few lines further on, 
Folie. The lands in question are now included in 
a property near Windsor, called “ Foliejon Park” ; 
and, in elucidation of that name, it is desired to 
ascertain the etymology of the word Foly, or Folie, 
when used as above. 

It has been suggested that the said prefix may 
possibly be a corrupt spelling of Feu le. 

When first mentioned “ Johnes de London” is 
said to be defunctus, i.c., deceased, and when again 
referred to might well be designated as the late 
Johan—an interpretation which would at least be 
intelligible. 


Dracoys.—Will any of your paleontological 
readers say whether there is any solid foundation 
for the very general and wide spread belief in 
dragons. We have the tradition of dragons in 
England, to wit, the one of Wantley. All Teutonic 
story is full of them ; they were believed in by the 
early Christians, one being killed by St. George of 
Cappadocia ; the ancient Greeks and Romans 
believed in them ; they are depicted in China from 
the imperial standard down to the commonest piece 
of porcelain ; even the red Indians are said to have 
made mounds in imitation of them ; and last, not 

ast, we have a fine impression of a dragon, by 
Pistrucci, many examples of which, I hope, are in 
all your readers’ possession. Am I right in sup- 
posing that this universal belief arises from the 
co-existence, or the tradition of the co-existence 
with man, of such creatures as the pterodactyls, 
ichthyosauri, and other monsters of ancient days ? 
If the mammoth was contemporary with man, certain 
extinct saurians might also have been, and have 
lived on in swamps and inaccessible places far down 
into human times. J. R. Hare. 





Wuo was Sr. Tripvana?—She is referred to 
as carrying her eyes on a sword, or in other ways, 
all seemingly referring to some miraculous legend 
about her eyes being put out. Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” furnish the legend? W. W. B. 

Edinburgh. 

[She was born in Scotland, and lived in the sixth cen- 
tury. The Saint’s festival is on the 8th of October; 


many churches and chapelsin the north are dedicated to 
her. | 


Rout or Acincourt.—Mr. Stacey Grimaldi, in 
his Origines Genealogica, p. 320, states that— 

“ One of the most interesting rolls of warriors in exist- 
ence, is a muster roll of King Henry the Fifth’s army, 
(preserved at the Chapter House, Westminster; it is 
about 109 feet long), often called the Roll of Agincourt, 
but made, as is presumed from internal evidence, for it 
has no date, in 1416. It contains the Christian and sur- 
names of about 7,500 soldiers, ranged under the heads of 
their several leaders, with the titles of honour of those 
possessing such, and description of each individual, as 
lancer, archer, man at arms, vallett, cross-bowman, horse 
archer.” 

Mr. Richard Sims, in his Manual for the Gene- 
alogist, Topographer, &c., in which he has drawn 
largely from the Origines Genealogice, follows, 
almost paragraph for paragraph, Grimaldi’s section 
on “ Records of Soldiers,” until he comes to the 
paragraph that I have quoted above. This, how- 
ever, he entirely omits, and makes no allusion to 
its subject, although he almost immediately proceeds 
to speak of the Chapter House, stating that, “ At 
the Chapter House are thirty-four volumes of 
musters,” in such a way as to lead naturally to the 
inference that these were the only “ Records of 
Soldiers” to be found there. Perhaps both these 
and the “ Roll of Agincourt” may have been re- 
moved since the publication of Mr. Sims’s work, 
but probably neither of them had been so at 
that date. Mr. Sims’s omission, however, cannot, 
I think, have been accidental. I should feel much 
obliged for any information as to the Roll and its 
present whereabouts. J. W. Bong, F.S.A. 


“CumipE Haroup.”—Stanza 81 of the Fourth 
Canto reads :— 
“ The double night of ages, and of her, 
Night’s daughter, Ignorance, hath wrapt and wrap 
All round us; we but feel our way to err: 
The ocean hath his chart, the stars their map,” &c. 
Is this another instance of careless, or perhaps 
uncaring, writing on the part of Byron, or ought 
the second line to be printed “hath wrapt—doth 
wrap,” which would be quite in accordance with 
Byron’s way ? J. W. W. 


De MoreHALLS, oR De LA MOoREHALLS, OF 
WARWICKSHIRE.—What were the arms of this 
family? They seem to have been an important 
family, and are several times mentioned by Dug- 
dale. The Shropshire family of Morrall, or Mor- 
hall, is probably derived from the Warwickshire ; 
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but the arms of Morrall of Shropshire were only 
granted temp. Elizabeth, and are evidently a mere 
adaptation of those of Onslow of Onslow, where a 
Morrall family settled. J. 


“ AccusEeD witu ” v. “ AccusEp or.”—Can any 
of your correspondents quote an instance, from a 
good English writer or speaker, of the occurrence 
of the phrase “accused with,” instead of “ aceused 
of”? I heard lately an eminent Q.C. and M.P. 
use the former expression twice in course of a 
speech in the Court of Queen’s Bench. I am told 
that the phrase is not unusual, and have heard it 
contended that it is correct English. ©. C. M. 


Porticat Works or Grorce Danxie_.—Being 
desirous of completing my “ set” of George Daniel's 
works, I give a list of those I have and those I 
have heard of, and ask your readers whether there 
are any more :— 

1. “R—y—1 Stripes; or, A Kick from Yar——h to 
Wa—s; with the particulars of an expedition to Oat —ds, 
and the Sprained Ancle: a Poem by P—— P——, Poet 
Laureat.” 1812. 

[I have Mr. Daniel's own copy, with MS. notes.] 

2. “The Ghost of ‘ R—1 Stripes,’ which was prema- 
turely stifled in its birth in January, 1812.” [? 1812] 

[Supposed to be the same as last, undera different title, 
on account of the last being suppressed and bought up.] 

3. “ Sophia’s Letter to the Bar—n Ger—b; or, Whiskers 
in the dumps.” 1813. 

4. “The Modern Dunciad, with notes critical and bio- 
graphical.” 1815. 

e sixth edition, 1835, contains ‘‘ Virgil in London, 
or Town Eclogues ; to which are added Imitations of 
Horace.” [First edition, 1814.] 

Also, “The Times; or, the Prophecy, with other 
Poems.” [First edition, 1812.] 

[I have the second edition, 1813.] 

5. “ Democritus in London, with the mad pranks and 
comical conceits of Motley and Robin Good-Fellow. To 
which are added Notes Festivous,” &c. 

Also, “ The Stranger Guest.” 1852. 


JABEZ. 
Athenzum Club. 
“Noruine mucn.”—Is this genuine provincial 


or standard English, or a mere local or personal 
phrase or vulgarism? I have occasionally heard it 
used in conversation as an equivalent for “very 
little” or “ not very much,” but I do not remember 
ever seeing it in print until I met with it in the 
Saturday Review (March 8). The sentence in 
which it occurs is the following (taken from the 
first article on the “ Irish University Bill”) :— 

* But little by little they have so cut into their scheme 
that they have left nothing much remaining of it.” 

, ae 

St. ALkiupa.—Dugdale gives a licence from 
Edward the Fourth to found a church at Middle- 
ham, Yorkshire :— 

“In honore Domini nostri Jhesu Christi, et beatissima 
Virginis Marie, et Sanctz Alkildz.” 

Whitaker, in his History of Richmondshire, says 








that the east window of the north aisle of the 
church at Middleham contains a representation of 
“St. Alkelda, the patroness, in the act of bei 
strangled by two females;” and adds that the 
history of the sufferer seems to have entirely 
perished. 

Can any of your readers throw light on this St, 
Alkilda and her story? BrownLow Marrtayp, 

[We reprint a note on this subject (1* 8. iv. 445) :-— 
“In The Calendar of the English Church, Illustrated, 
published by Parker, of Oxford, p. 181, it is said:— 
*S. Alkald or Alkilda was commemorated March 28, 
The church of Giggleswick, Yorkshire, is named in 
honour of this saint, aud the collegiate church of Middle- 
ham, in the same county, in the joint names of 8S. Mary 
and Alkald.’” On what evidence does the supposition 
rest that St. Alkilda and St. Athilda are synonymous] 


Muster bE VitEers.—The late learned Joseph 
Hunter, Sec. 5.A., in his tract on Agincourt, says 
that Roger Robert, one of the archers in the suite 
of Michael de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, was taken 
prisoner at the town of “ Muster de Vilers.” Is 
there such a town? Mustard-de-Villers, very 
variously spelt, is a colour. 

Jos J. B. WorKkarp. 


Kine Louts Puitipre.—Who is the author of 
a very clever and humorous poem, describing the 
imaginary arrival of Louis Philippe, ex-King of 
the French at Buckingham Palace in 1848, and 
where is it to be found entire? The only version 
which I ever saw was, I think, in a Cork news- 
paper. The “ Boy Jones” was the narrator. I re- 
member many disjointed couplets, such as Johnny 
Russell, log.— 
“ Stop a while, ses he. 
Take off your tile, ses he. 
For you've come a peg down, ses he, 
3y losing your crown, ses he.” 
Her Majesty proffers hospitality :-— 
* We'll make up a bed, ses she, 
In the room overhead, ses she,” &c. 
In conclusion, “ Johnny” Russell wants to get 4 
little money out of the exile. 
“ Will you cash me a bill, ses he, 
For a couple o’ mill? ses he. 
‘Good night’ ses Phil, ses he, 
I've a could in my head, ses he, 
And must go to my bed, ses he.” 
Geo. CoLomMB. 


Cuavucer’s PLovenmaN AND Piers PLoved- 
MAN.— Professor Seeley’s suggestion that Chaucer 
took his Ploughman of the Prologue to Canterbury 
Tales from William Langland’s Piers Plowman is 
of the highest interest, as any suggestion of Pro- 
fessor Seeley’s is likely to be. But I ask whether 
the Ploughman was not, before Langland’s time, 
the received type of the good man! Did not 
Langland, allegorizing his Ploughman (Petrus, id 
est, Christus), take the well-known type ready to 
his hand? I have notes, unfortunately mislaid, 
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bearing on the subject. However, I remember the 
exaltation of the Ploughman, even so early as 
Alfric’s Colloquy : 
“M. and hwile pe gepuht betwux creftos woruld 
heoldan ealdordom ’ 
C. eorp-tilp forpam se yrpling us ealle fett.” 
Wright’s Vocabularies, p. 11. 

Tn the Colloquy the Ploughman takes precedence 
of all the earthly workers ; and the following touch 
of pathos seems written from the heart :— 

“M. hig hig micel gedeorf ys byt. 
A. ge leof micel gedeorf hit ys forpam ic neom freoh.” 
Ibid., p. 3. 

We have here the pre-echo of the cry in Piers 
dhe Ploughman’s Crede (1, 440) 

“ And alle pey songen osonge pat sorwe was to heren ; 
pey crieden alle o cry a carefull note.” 

In later literature there is no doubt of the 
established place of the Ploughman. But, I wish 
to know, are we to date the origin of this position 
no earlier than the time of William Langland ? 

Joun AppIs. 


Vuueate, Epirion or.—I lately purchased a 
curious copy of the Vulgate. May I ask by whom 
its woodcuts were drawn, and if it is a rare edition? 
It is a small, thick 12mo., with beautifully en- 
graved title-page, “‘ Venetiis mpcxvi. apud Juntas” 
(what does this mean ?), but has unfortunately lost 
ten pages from the middle. On the title-page is 
an erasure, and then (written boldly in old-fash- 
ioned characters) “ Petri Martyris 1628.” It could 
never have belonged to the celebrated Peter Mar- 
tyr, as he died in 1562. The woodcuts, with which 
it is plentifully illustrated, are very carefully drawn, 
many of them being of a panoramic character ; ¢.@., 
in the history of Abraham, on the right-hand side 
of the cut is depicted his servants charging in 
battle array Chedorlaomer and his three allies, 
while on the left, separated by a tree, Melchisedech 
presents bread and wine to Abraham. 

PELAGIUS. 


Paistinc.—A picture has come into my 
possession, painted on an oak panel and of con- 
siderable merit, which is said to represent an 
incident in the life of Oliver Cromwell. He is on 
horseback, apparently riding through a town, 
attended by a number of his adherents all on 
horseback. Foremost amongst them is a young 
man, in the costume of a Cavalier, wearing a green 
scarf. His horse has fallen under him, having been 
apparently shot by a lady, who stands on an elevated 
Spot, surrounded by a bevy of young ladies, and 
having a pistol in her hand, which has been just dis- 
charged. Is there any incident inthe lifeof Cromwell 
atall corresponding with thisrepresentation? If not, 

S it represent any other known fact in the 
period of high-crowned hats, buff jerkins, and 

ts? GB. B. 








CLEMENT Fisner, or Wincot.—In Poems, by 
Sir Aston Cockayn, Lond., 1658, there is a poem 
addressed, “To Mr. Clement Fisher, of Wincot.” 
I should be glad to be referred to any other notices 
of this Fisher. Perhaps some of your Gloucester- 
shire correspondents could say where he was buried. 

C. E.tiot Browne. 


NvMISMATIC.— 

“On consulting Stow, Speed, and other Antiquaries 
with regard to the prices formerly given, it appears that 
the prices of a good place at the coronation of the Con- 
queror was a blank. 

“ At Henry I.’s it was a crocard, and at Stephen’s and 
Henry II.’s a pollard. At Richard’s and King John’s, 
who was crowned frequently, it was a suskin, and rose at 
Henry III.’s toa dodkin.”—Annual Register, 1761, p. [218] 
note. 

Will some expert in numismatic lore kindly tell 
me any particulars about the above grotesquely 
named coins, their derivation, value, and whether 
any specimens are extant. IGNORAMUS, 


Row.anp Taytor.—An exquisite poem (said 
to be by Whittier), entitled The last Farewell of 
Rowland Taylor, burnt for heresy a.p. 1555, is in 
several American journals. Who was Rowland 
Taylor? The poem mentions “St. ‘Botolph’s 
ancient tower,” but that affords no clue. There 
are many churches dedicated to St. 3otolph. 

STEPHEN J ACKSON. 

[This doctor and martyr, an ancestor of Jeremy Taylor, 
was chaplain to Archbishop Cranmer, who appointed 
him rector of Hadleigh, in Suffulk. In May, Teo, the 
King conferred on him the Archdeaconry of Exeter, and 
appointed him one of the six preachers of Canterbury 
Cathedral. For resisting the celebration of mass in his 
church he was cited, in 1553, to appear before Gardiner 
and other bishops, by whom he was sentenced to be 
burnt. He suffered on the 8th February, 1555, on Ald- 
ham Common, near Hadleigh. The spot is marked by a 
stone, inscribed : 


“1555. 


R. Taylor, in De- 
fending that was zood 
At this Plas left 
his Blode.” 

“ He went to the stake,” as he tells us, “in sure hope, 
without doubting of eternal salvation, believing stedfastly, 
as the true Catholic faith is, that Christ hath but two 
natures, perfect God and perfect man; that upon this 
rock Christ Church is builded, and the gates of hell 
shall never prevail against it.” He knew that “he had 
undoubtedly seen the true trace of the prophetical, 
primitive Catholic Church, and was resolved that nothing 
should lead him out of that way, society, and rule.” See 
Cooper’s Athena Cantab., i. 123. Consult also Rose’s 
Biographical Dictionary, and Wordsworth’s Ecclesias- 
tical Biography. | 


Avtnors or Otp MS. Sermons.—How can I 
obtain information as to the authors ofa variety of 
old sermons that I possess, written by clergymen 
of the Church of England, as I think they may 
be valuable as “autographs”? The writers have 
not added their names, but have, as is usual, ap- 
pended the parishes in which preached, and the 
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dates, many of the sermons having been repeated] 

preached. Are there any lists of the Englis 

parishes, with their incumbents from early times, 
easily to be referred to? My sermons are from 
1700 to 1750, W. R. 


TRACTATE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.— 
A Sober Word to a Serious People, by John 
Jackson, 1651, 4to. If any owner or custodian of 
the above Tractate would kindly communicate 
with the undersigned through the medium of the 
Editor of “N. & Q.,” who would kindly forward 
the letter to its destination, such kindness will be 
highly appreciated by S. W. 


“Pepys’s Drary.”—All lovers of literature and 
students of history owe a debt of gratitude to 
Lord Braybrooke, for giving them that most 
amusing of books, Pepys’s Diary; and if, in his 
regard for propriety and good taste, the noble 
editor exercised a severer judgment on the ques- 
tionable passages than public opinion would now 
call for, it was an error on the right side. My 
object, however, is not to discuss that question, 
but to inquire what truth there is in the report 
that Pepys’s wonderful autobiography has been 
transcribed afresh from the cypher in which it is 
written, and that, in addition to the questionable 
passages to which I have alluded, are many of 
considerable importance and curiosity which have 
never yet been printed. Perhaps some of your 
readers may be able to say how far this is correct ; 
and, if so, whether there is any prospect of these 
desirable additions being published in a separate 
form, or incorporated in a new edition of Pepys’s 
most gossiping and delightful of diaries. P. B. 


Provers.— What is the origin of— 
“ A whistling wife, and a crowing hen, 
Will come to good, but God knows when”? 
CACKLE. 


ConFEesson oF THE HovusreHotp.—I have a 
newspaper cutting before me which contains the 
following :— 

“*TInquirer’ writes: In an edition of the Clerical 
Guide for the year 1829, there occurs under the heading 
* Chapel Royal, St. James’,’ the following : ‘ Confessor of 
the Household, Henry Fry, D.D.’ Is the office still in 
existence, or if merely Stat nominis umbra, which of the 
Royal Chaplains bears the name!” 

Y. S. M. 


e believe that the office of Confessor is held by the 
Sub-Dean of the Chapels Royal (see “ N. & Q.,” 1" S. x. 
9; 2™* S. vi. 409; vii. 252). At the last reference will 
be found an allusion to him in the “ Establishment of 
& — of King William and Queen Mary, a.p. 

89.” 


Source or Story Wanrep.— 
«Tn a year,’ says the man in the story, ‘the king may 


die, or the ass may die, or I may die.’”—The Guardian, 
Feb. 5, 1873, leading article, England and Russia. 


Will any one refer me to the original source of 





(4" 8. XL. Apart 5, 73, 
this story, with which, in a floating shape, we are 
probably all familiar ? TW. C. 


Lorp Brron.—He spent a short period of his 
early youth at Dulwich, in Surrey, in an establish- 
ment kept by Dr. Glennie; is the house stil] 
standing, and where is it situated ? 

W. Wricar. 





Replies 
EARLY CRITICISMS ON BULWER. 
(4% §. xi. 73.) 

Reference has been made to the unfavourable 
character of the criticisms, especially in the earlier 
numbers of Fraser's Magazine, on the genius and 
personality of this great man, so lately removed from 
among us. Bitterly depreciatory, when treating 
of the former—insolently contemptuous as referring 
to the latter—their motive cause was of three- 
fold nature. First, there was the liberalism of 
Bulwer’s political principles, as opposed to the 
toryism of Blackwood and Fraser; next, his 
antagonism as editor of a rival “ monthly”; and 
lastly, certain other circumstances affecting the 
more private feelings of Maginn himself. From 
whatever cause arising, there is as little doubt that 
they were severely felt, at the time, by their object, 
as that they were remembered by him to the last 
hour of his life. They form, indeed, in great part, 
the subject of a letter, addressed by Lord Lytton 
to myself, a few days before his lamented death. 
Here, in allusion to this early period of his literary 
career, he takes occasion to remark that,— 

“There seldom at that time appeared a number of 

Fraser's Magazine which did not contain some notice of 
myself or ~y writings, couched in language more scur- 
rilous than has ever in my experience been applied to 
any other author by contributors to the Periodical 
Press.” 
And adds some further observations, from which it 
may be inferred how strong was the impression 
made upon him by the unmerited and persistent 
rancour of his critico-political enemies. 

In Fraser’s Magazine for August, 1832, ap 
the powerful outline sketch of “the author of 
Pelham,” of which Lord Lytton goes’ on to say 
that “ this portrait was intended to be an offensive 
caricature by the artist, Maclise, with whom I was 
then unacquainted, though many years later we 
became friends.” This point I ventured to contest 
with his lordship, expressing my opinion that, ad- 
mitting the slight touch of caricature,—he 1 
represented in the act of shaving, as Campbell 
and Lockhart are smoking, Trueba dancing, &e.,— 
the figure is a manly and dignified one, and not to 
awaken shame, as the ¢«idwAov which is to carty 
its prototype down to posterity. My arguments 
seemed to have some weight; and in the next 
letter received from my noble correspondent, he 





says :— 
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“J have no feeling of soreness left for the uncivil 


notices in old numbers of Fraser's Magazine; and 
whether the portrait be a caricature or not, matters very 


little now.” 


This was the last letter I ever received from him, 
and it may be judged how mournful appeared the 
significance of these concluding words—sufficiently 


mournful in themselves—when furth 
by the sad event, which was even 

when he wrote them. The tone of t 
accompanying this portrait, for all we 


er exemplified 
close at hand 
he letter-press 
know from the 


pen of Maginn, is singularly genial, considering the 


severity of contemporary remarks. 
the razor which is “ mowing his chin 


It is true that 
” is said to be 


“ far keener than the edge of his Siamese Twins”; 
and his “robe de nuit more flowing than the 
numbers of his Milton, a Poem;” but the article 


concludes with a friendly word :— 


“ We must not so part with Bulwer, after all. 


If he 


would give up his ‘ affectations "—and surely he is now old 


enough to do so—and learn to believe that 
Club dandy is not one of the highest ob 


to be a Garrick- 
yjects of human 


ambition ; if he would not fancy that the authorship of 
some three or four flimsy, and one clever novel, is the 


perfection of literary fame; if he wou 


ld forswear the 


use of such words as ‘ liberal wpe ped ‘enlarged ideas,’ 


* progress of mind,’ ‘behind the age,’ and 
of the kind, which could be used by a 
much effect as by the rising talent of 


other nonsense 
parrot with as 
the day; if he 


would read something and think a little—get to harder 
study and a humbler mind, there is the making of some- 
thing well worth praising in Bulwer ; and when we see 


it, nobody will be happier to proclaim it 


than ourselves.” 


A collection of these criticisms would be very 
curious, and easily made for himself by any one 
who would take the trouble to rake among the 


filth for them. This is not the place 


for the results 


of such a labour; and I shall ‘content myself 


with citing one passage, which, I 
be read with interest from its 
ludicrous humour. In Fraser’s 


think, must 
intense and 
Magazine for 


February, 1832, is given a report of “The Great 
and Celebrated Hogg Dinner,” an imaginary ban- 


gret sup) to be given in honour 
hepherd, whose simplicity and am 
of character made him the butt 

practical jokes. 


of the Ettrick 
using egotism 
of a hundred 


Among the guests was the author 


of Pelham ; and in the course of the proceedings, 


Sir John Malcolm rises to “ propose 


the health of 


Mr. Edward Liston (sic) Bulwer, M.P., and the 
memory of that lamented gentleman, Mr. Eugene 


” 


Bulwer not Aram,—begs the compa 


In reply, the object of this compliment,— 


ny to “ accept 


4 volunteer song that he had been practising the 
whole morning for the occasion.” Then comes 


“Liston Butwer’s Sona. 
“Though Fraser may call me an ass, 


I heed not the pitiful sneerer ; 
He freely opinions may pass— 


Their value depends on the hearer. 


An ass! yet how stran 


that the word 


us used in malevolent blindness, 
I, blessed with adorers, have heard 


In tones of affectionate kindness. 





There’s Colburn avows I’m an ass- 
ortment of all that is clever ; 
Ask Hall—he affirms such an ass- 
istant he never saw, never ! 
Cries Bentley, ‘ My vigs, vot an ass- 
emblage of talents for puffing !’ 
Thus all are agreed I’m an ass— 
A fig for Recina’s rebuffing |!” 


But these two stanzas are enough for a taste ; for 
the remainder I must refer the reader to the 
magaziné itself, and pass on to the conclusion of 
the entertainment :— 

“ Here the uproar became very great, and the grotesque 
eccentricities of several of the gentlemen present, though 
very creditable to their ingenuity, were more diverting 
than decorous. Asaspecimen of what took place, we 
may notice the actions of Mr. Bulwer, who, elated with 
the praise bestowed upon an elegant gilt chain which he 
wore round his neck, and affected, perhaps, by the co- 
pious draughts of rude port that he had imbibed, gave 
way to the fermentation of his feelings by mounting the 
centre table, where he danced for a quarter of an hour to 
the tune of ‘Maggie Lauder,’ played on the bagpipes, 
and, moreover, to the amusement of the whole company, 
puffing being, he said, his business. During the Pythonic 
excitement that he endured, he had the misfortune to 
break several decanters, and a few glasses. Hereupon 
Cuff presented himself behind the M.P.’s chair, and 
when he had resumed his seat, handed him an account 
of the damage caused by the enthusiasm of his capering. 
Liston Bulwer could not deny that he had broken the 
glass, but he carefully examined every item of the ac- 
count, and after haggling about the price of each article, 
reluctantly owned that he had not a sovereign in his 
pocket. Cuff said that it was his rule never to give credit 
to any literary gentleman; and he was about to give 
Bulwer in charge to a policeman, to be conveyed to 
Covent Garden watch-house, when the heart of Colburn 
relented. He be‘hought himself that it was near the 
end of the month, when the services of his flunkies are 
the most valuable ; so he valiantly took from his pocket- 
book a bill-stamp, and drew a bill at six months’ date in 
favour of Mr. Cuff, to pay for the mischief done by Bul- 
wer. After much consideration, the bill being for the 
sum of 4/. 19s. 7d., Cuff was induced to take it on Col- 
burn’s credit, and Bulwer was released.” 

So much for Reemva,—who was not, however, 
alone in the virulence and vulgarity of her abuse. 
If we turn to the rival Esnony,—associated with 
the later triumphs of the great novelist, and owing 
monthly adornment to his magic pen tothe very close 
of his life,—wefind occasional traces of scurrility not 
less truculent and personal. In a review of The 
Five Nights of St. Albans, and “fashionable novels” 
generally, the following passage occurs :— 

“Tf we were called upon to point out the most dis- 
gusting abomination to be found in the whole range of 
contemporary literature, we have no hesitation in saying 
we should feel it our duty to lay our finger on the Boling- 
broke-Balaam of that last and worst of an insufferable 
charlatan’s productions, — Devereux.” — Blackwood's 
Magazine, Oct. 1829, p. 562. 

These, which of course might be easily multiplied, 
are specimens of literary amenities. They are, 


moreover, of peculiarly British type; and, are 
hardly to be paralleled in the annals of foreign 


criticism. 


The tone of our critical reviews is said 
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to have improved of late years in geniality, and 
justice. I question whether this is substantially 
the case; or that it will be so, while individuality 
of opinion continues to be shrouded in the ab- 
straction of a general denomination. 
WituiaM Bates. 
Birmingham. 


Viturers or Brooxessy (4" §. xi. 155, 220. 
—The answers to C. W.’s query supply a curious 
illustration of the current notion of the object of 
genealogical queries. One would have thought 
that no one could suppose that C. W. or anyone 
else would write to “N. & Q.” about the pedigree 
of Villiers, without having first exhausted the 
ordinary sources of information. We may be sure 
that C. W. referred to Brookesby in Nichols, and 
to the histories of Villiers in the Peerages, before 
complaining that there was no complete pedigree in 
print. 

My knowledge of the family of Villiers is very 
slight, but, so far as it goes, it is derived from wills 
and authentic records. The pedigree of the 
baronets in Nichols is so imperfect and inaccurate, 
as to be of little use ; and the pedigree quoted from 
Edmondson in “ N. & Q.” contains more blunders 
than names init. It is certain — 

1. That Anne, the Ist wife of Sir William 
Villiers, and the only one of his wives named 
Anne, was the daughter of Sir Edward Griffin of 
Dingley, and not of Lord Say and Sele. 

2. That his second wife, who was the daughter 
of Richard Lord Say and Sele, was named Eliza- 
beth, and not Anne. 

3. That his son and heir, Sir George Villiers, 
was not the son, either of Anne, or of the daughter 
of Lord Say and Sele, but of Sir William’s third 
wife, Rebecca Roper. 

4. That Sir George was not “an only child” for 
he had four sisters of the whole blood, and two of 
the half blood, of whom at least five married and 
had issue. 

5. That the wife of Sir George, who was the 
daughter of Sir John Dynham (not Denham) was 
named Margaret, and not Penelope, and was 
buried at Godeby, 3rd Oct. 1660. (Nichols, ii. 196.) 
Penelope therefore, who died 13th Nov. 1699, and 
has an M. I. at Poslingford, Suffolk, was his second 
wife, and not the mother of his heir. 

6. Sir William Villiers, according to his M. I. 
at Brookesby, died 27th Feb. 1712, not 1711. 
Sed quid plura? TEWARS. 


The later descents may be seen in Segar’s Baron- 
agium Genealogicum, vol. ii. 177, and in Burke’s 
Extinct Baronetcies. 

Penelope (wife of Sir George, 2nd Bart.), to 
whose memory the monument with inscription in 
Latin in Poslingford Church is dedicated, was 
daughter and co-heir of Sir John Dynham, Kt. of 
Burstall, Berks, and of Bletchyndon, co. Oxon. 





The husband of Anne Villiers was of the family 
of Sir Edmund Conquest, of Houghton Conquest, 
Beds., by whom King James was entertained on 
27th and 28th July, 1605. The male line of this 
family became extinct in Benedict Conquest, whose 
only daughter and heir married Henry, 8th Baron 
Arundell of Wardour. H. M. Vavyr. 

74, Eaton Place, 8. W. 


Mouikre (4 8. xi. 196.)—It is not impossible 
that there may be several errata in the genuine 
edition of 1734 which are corrected in the spurious 
edition with the same date, but the only one with 
which I am acquainted, and which is generally 
referred to as the distinguishing test of the two 
editions is, that in the genuine edition, vol. vi, 
p. 360, line 12, the word comteese, instead of comtesse, 
occurs. See the article “Moliére” in Brunet’s 
Manuel, and in Quérard’s La France LAttéraire. 
The latter has an interesting note on the genuine 
edition. De Bure (art. 3286) says that the genuine 
edition may be easily distinguished by the ex- 
cellence of the impressions of the plates. 

I have no opportunity of referring to the Biblio- 
graphie Molitresque of M. Lacroix, but I doubt 
whether he has any authority for attributing the 
spurious edition to the year 1765. De Bure, in his 
third volume (Belles Lettres, vol. i.), printed in 
1765, says that it had appeared “two or three 
years since.” I suspect that the Bibliophile Jacob 
has been misled by one of the rare inaccuracies of 
Quérard, who attributes to this volume of De Bure 
the date 1768, forgetting for the moment that the 
last three volumes only of tl Bibliographie In- 
structive bear that date. R. C. Caristig. 

Manchester. 


Tue Orper or THE Garter (4 §. xi. 237.) 
—The French kings, Francis I., Henry II., Charles 
IX., Henry III., and Henry IV., were Knights of 
the Garter, besides those sovereigns who had the 
order in this century. 

Other foreigners besides sovereigns have been 
members of the order, among them Duke Anne de 
Montmorency. Full information may be found 
upon the subject in Ashmole’s and in Nicolas’s 
History of the Order of the Garter. 

Henry F. Ponsonsy. 


Francois d’Alencon was not a Knight of the 
Garter. P. A. L. should bring to the notice of his 
friend the Memorials of the Most Noble Order of 
the Garter, by George Frederick Beltz, Lancaster 
Herald (London, Pickering, 1841), a most valuable 
historical and genealogical work, which contains 
the roll of the knights to the time of publication. 
It will be seen from it that the order wasconfe 
on foreigners who were not sovereign princes, ¢. 9 
Bernard de Nogaret de Foix, Duc d’Epernon, 164; 
Henry de la Tremouille, Prince de Tarente, 1661; 
John de Marchin, Count de Graville, 1657, c. 

Joun Woopwakrb. 
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« Lauzun was a favourite at Saint Germains. He wore 
the garter, a badge of honour which has very seldom been 
conferred on aliens who were not sovereign princes. It 
was believed indeed at the French Court that, in order 
to distinguish him from the other knights of the most 
illustrious of European orders, he had been decorated 
with that very George which Charles the First had, on 
the scaffold, put into the hands of Juxon.”—Macaulay’s 
History of England, vol. iii, (1855), p. 165. 

Virion Nieuron. 


[ imagine that P. A. L. writes from abroad, or it 
might be sufficient to refer him to the ordinary lists 
of the Knights of the Garter, and particularly to 
the works of Beltz and Nicolas, for replies to most 
of his questions. Louis XII. was not Knight of the 
Garter. Francis I. received the order in 1527. He 
had made overtures for it seven years before, for on 
the 18th April, 1520, Sir Richard Wingfield, then 
one of the English Ambassadors to his court, at 
Blois, wrote to Henry VIII. :-— 

“Your good brother, being in hys garderobe, fyll in 
talking with me of your Order, and axed me wydder there 
where any place voyde ; and I shewed hym that I knewe 
none other but that the Emperor’s place was voyde ; and 
he shewyd me hov grete honour it was to your Highnes 
to have grete princes and personnaiges estraungers of your 
Order, and sayde the same was a meane to cause Princes 
to lyff toghydders in fraternall love the ones with the 
others; and so showyd me of the Princes estraungers 
whyche ware of hys Order, as of the reaulme of Naples, 
of Italye, and other places; and at the laste sayde that 
the Kynge Catholique had received hys Order, and he had 
received the Toyson. Sir, after my conjecture, he wolde 
giadlye that a lyke enterchaunge myght be between you 
off your Orders; whyche matter I durste not toche in 
any wyse, havynge none other knowledge of your High- 
nesses pleasour in that behalff.”—State Papers, 4to., 1849, 
vi. 59, and see p. 61. 

In the same collection, vii. 12, ix. 240, will be 
found further expressions of Francis’s estimation of 
the honour. And see particularly (vol. i. p. 259) 
his speech on the conclusion of the peace in 1527 : 

“Nowe the king my brother and I be thus knytt and 
maryd in our hertes togeder, hit were well don, me 
semythe, that we shulde be knytt par collets et jambes, 
meanyng thereby that ye shulde interchangeably take 
and receyve iche other's Order.”—Letter of Wolsey to 
Henry VIII. from Amiens, 16 Aug. 1527. — : 

This was, consequently, soon after accomplished. 
A similar interchange took place in 1551, between 
Henri II. and Edward VI. See the Journal of 
the latter (Roxburghe Society's edit., 1857, pp. 314, 
322, 323). Charles IX. was elected K.G. in 1564, 
Henri IIT. in 1575, and Henri IV. in 1590. After 
that no other French monarch until Louis XVIII. 
in 1814. 

P. A. L, further inquires whether other foreigners 
besides sovereigns have had the garter. Among 
the original Knights, or Founders, were Jean de 
Grailly captal de Buch, Sir Henry Eam of Flan- 
ders, and Sir Sanchet d’Abrichecourt of Hainault; 
shortly after, Sir Richard de la Vache of Gascony, 
Sir Frank van Hale of Tyrol; and, subsequently, 
from time to time, there have been oceasionally 
others, reves , 


Jousx Goven Nicnors 











Gater (4% §. xi. 216.)—The French word galet 
is rendered shuffle-board, 7. ¢. shovel-board ; aecord- 
ing to Dryden, “a board on which they play by 


sliding metal pieces at a mark.” Boyer gives 
“ Galet [caillou poli et plat que la mer pousse sur 
quelques cowed pebble, bowlder-stone ; jeu ott 
Yon pousse une espéce de palet sur une longue 
table; shuffle-board. Jouer aw galet, to play at 
shuffie-board.” The game is referred to by Ménage 
and Roquefort. The word is a diminutive of the 
O. Fr. gal, pierre, caillou, from calculus. 
R. S. CHarnock. 
Gray's Inn. 


The game of galets, i.c. large ivory men (in the 
sense of chess or draughtsmen), consists in drawing 
the pieces as near as possible to a specified point 
at the end of a smooth table, without letting them 
fall over into some holes, which are at the extreme 
point of the board or table. See Dictionnaire des 
Lettres, &c., par Bouillet, p. 724. 

Mary Boyte. 


Neiences, des 


“THE CATARACT OF THE GANGES” (4S. xi. 194.) 

Notwithstanding my friend Mr. Hvusk’s note, 
showing that Mr. B. Webster did not take part in 
the first performance of this spectacle, Oct. 27, 
1823 (as lately stated at the head of the play-bill), 
a letter has appeared in the Sunday Times, March 
9, where the error is repeated in a singular manner. 
The writer, C. J. G., speaks of witnessing a per- 
formance of the play, a few nights after its first 
production, and enumerates Mr. B. Webster as 
one of the actors ! 

Now this excellent actor was on the stage in 
1823, but he had scarcely arrived at the dignity 
of a “ speaking part.” Mr. Webster's first part at 
Drury Son was a short one (I think Poins or 
Peto), in the First Part of Henry IV., Oct. 24, 
1825. He next appeared in the late Mr. Macfarren’s 
drama of Oberon, March 27, 1826. In both these 
instances Mr. Webster acted for another person 
(I think Mr. Fitzwilliam), and his name does not 
appear in the bills. The first appearance of Mr. 
Webster’s name in the Drury Lane bills (as far as 
I have noticed) occurs in the Lady of the Lake, 
Jan. 4, 1827, when he acted the short part of 
Malise. I again find his name in the bill of the 
first performance of Gil Blas, April 16, 1827, when 
he took the part of Domingo the Negro. The 
talent of the young actor was noticed by Mr. Mac- 
farren (the author of the drama), and it was at 
his suggestion that this short part was allotted him. 
From this time forth the career of Mr. B. Webster 
may easily be followed. 

‘ ; Epwarp F. Rimpactr. 


Fuxerats anp Hicuways (4 §, xi. 213.)— 
The belief that a road along which a corpse has 
been taken to the parish graveyard becomes a 


public highway in consequence of that fact, is 
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common in Cornwall and, as I am told, in Wor- 
cestershire also. Wm. PENGELLY. 
Torquay. 


Exist: Sussist (4* S. xi. 156.)—Milton uses 
the word subsist four times in his poems :— 
“ Firm we subsist, yet possible to swerve.” 
P. L. ix. 359. 
“ Forlorn of thee, 
Whither shall I betake me, where subsist ?” 
P. L. x. 922. 
** That all the world 
Could not sustain thy prowess, or subsist 
In battle, though against thy few in arms.” 
P. R. iii. 19. 
“The unexempt condition 
By which all mortal frailty must subsist.” 
Com, 686. 

I have taken these from the edition of Edward 
Hawkins, 1824, and I suppose it is based upon the 
latest revision of the text by Milton. I do not 
think there is anything very unusual in the use of 
the word, as cited by R. N. J., but there is a terrible 
confusion in most minds touching the precise 
meaning of such words as exist and subsist. 

Crabbe, in his English Synonyms, thinks that 
exist means to stand out by itself, so that to be 
has a wider application. Of matter, spirit, and body 
we say they exist, but of qualities, forms, actions, 
that they are. Subsist signifies, according to him, 
a species of existing. » A. W. 

May air. ’ 

R. N. J. is mistaken in supposing that neither 
exist nor subsist is to be found in Milton. 

“ By whom we exist and cease to be,” 
is a line of Milton’s. 

It has been remarked that Chaucer uses “ ex- 
istence ” emphatically as we should use “ reality” : 

“She maketh through her adversitie 
Men full clerely for to se 
Him that is frend in existence 
From him that is by apperence.” 
Rom. of the R. 
Sparks H. Witu1ams, F.R.H.S. 
18, Kensington Crescent, W. 


Tire AND Trppue (4% §S. xi. 174.)—These words 
are in daily use amongst railway “navvies.” When 
railways are being made, waggons are tiped or 
tipped at the end of embankments, and the man 
is called the tipper who strikes off the catch which 
holds the door of the waggon, just at the moment 
when it is suddenly stopped in its rapid motion, 
thus allowing the whole of the contents of the 
waggon to be thrown down the embankment. 

S. Rayyer. 


Rev. Mr. Stopn (4% §. xi. 216.)—The person 
referred to by your correspondent O. is the Rev. 
Henry Etough, and the line quoted is the first line 
of a very severe epigram on him, written by the 
poet Gray :— 








“‘ Thus Tophet looked ; so grinn’d the bawling fiend, 
Whilst frighted Prelates bow’d and call’d him friend, 
Our mother-church, with half-averted sight, 
Blush’d as she blessed her griesly proselyte ; 
Hosannas rung through hell’s tremendous borders, 
And Satan’s self had thoughts of taking orders.” 


—See Pickering’s Aldine edition of Gray's Poems, 
1847, p. 159. In a note appended to this epigram, 
the editor, Mr. Mitford, says :— 


“The Rev. Henry Etough, of Cambridge University, 
the person satirized, was as remarkable for the eccen. 
tricities of his character, as for his personal appearance. 
Mr. Tyson, of Bene’t College, made an etching of his 
head, and presented it to Gray, who embellished it with 
the above lines, Etough was originally a Jew, but re- 
nounced his religion for the sake of a valuable living. 
To understand the second line of the epigram, it is 
necessary to say that Tophet kept the conscience of the 
Minister. See an account of Etough in Coxe's Life of 
Walpole, vol. i. p. 26.” 

Information respecting Etough (who was rector 
of Therfield, Herts, and of Colmworth, Bedford- 
shire) may be found in the Gentleman’s Mag, 
vol. lvi., Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. viii, 
and Brydges’s Restituta, vol. iv. G. W. N. 

Alderley Edge. 


Fish 1n THE Sea or GAuLivee (4 §. xi. 216.) 
—I refer P. P. to A Discourse on the Fishes eaten 
by our Saviour with his Disciples after His Resur- 
rection from the Dead, by Sir Thomas Brain, Kt., 
M.D., 1684. The learned knight says :-— 


“The Books of Scripture (as also those which are 
Apocryphal) are often silent, or very s — in the par- 
ticular names of fishes ; or in setting them down in such 
manner as to leave the kinds of them without all doubt 
and reason for further inquiry. For when it declareth 
what fishes were allowed the Israelites for their food, 
they are only set down in general which have finns and 
scales ; whereas in the account of quadrupeds and birds 
there is particular mention made of divers of them. In 
the Book of Tobit that fish which he took out of the river 
is onely named a great fish, and so there remains much 
uncertainty to determine the species thereof. And even 
the fish, which swallowed Jonah, and is called a great 
fish, and commonly thought to be a great whale, is not 
received without all doubt; while some learned men con- 
ceive it to have been none of our whales, but a large kind 
of Lamia. And in this narration of St. John (Chapter 
xxi. v. 9, 10, 11, 13) the fishes are onely expressed by 
their bigness and number, not their names, and therefore 
it may seem undeterminable what they were : notwith- 
standing these fishes being taken in the great lake or sea 
of Tiberias, something may be probably stated therein. 
For since Bellonius, that diligent and learned traveller, 
informeth us, that the fishes of this lake were trouts, 
pikes, chevins, and tenches; it may well be conceived 
that either all or some thereof are to be understood in 
this Scripture. And these kinds of fishes become large 
and of great growth, answerable unto the expression of 
Scripture, One hundred and fifty and three great fishes ; 
that is, large in their own kinds, and the largest kinds 


in this lake and fresh water, wherein no great variety, 
and of the larger sort of fishes, could be expected. For 
the River Jordan, running through this lake, falls into 
the Lake of Asphaltus, and hath no mouth into the sea, 
which might on 
come up into it. 

5 out of the mouth of these forementioned fishes 


mit of great fishes or greater variety to 
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might the Tribute money be taken, when our Saviour, at 
Capernaum, seated upon the same lake, said to Peter 
‘Go thou to the sea, and cast an hook, and take up the 
fish that first cometh ; and when thou hast opened his 
mouth thou shalt find a piece of money; that take and 
give them for thee and me.’ And this makes void that 
eommon conceit and tradition of the fish called Faber 
marinus, by some, a Peter or Penny Fish ; which having 
two remarkable round spots upon either side, these are 
conceived to be the marks of St. Peter's fingers, or sig- 
natures of the money; for though it hath these marks, 

¢ is there no probability that such kind of fish were to 
t found in the Lake of Tiberias, Geneserah, or Galilee, 
which is but sixteen miles long and six broad, and hath 
no communication with the sea ; for this is a mere fish of 
the sea and salt water, and (though we meet with some 
thereof on our own coasts) is not to be found in many 

Henry JEFFs. 

Gloucester. 

Distances AT Sea (4 S. xi. 175.) —There is no 
work published that gives “the number of days’ 
voyage, throughout the globe, from one port to 
another,” nor “the quickest steam passages ” from 
place to place. W. iH. R. 


Georce Twirrey (4 §. xi. 117.)—The follow- 
ing is a copy of the entry on the Court books of 
the Worshipful Company of Masons of his admis- 
sion to the freedom of the Company :— 

* At Guildhall, 17th March, 1714. 

“ This day George Twittey was admitted into the free- 
dem of this Company by redemption pursuant to an order 
of the Court of Lord Mayor and Aldermen bearing date 
the 15th instant.” 

A Mercer tn LupGATE STREET. 


Cueney Famity (4 S. xi. 95.)—I could give 
some information about them, but would like to 
communicate directly with J. 

R. Wuire, Jun. 

5, Anglesea Street, Cork. 


Tue Misses Horner’s “WALKS IN FLORENCE” 
(#8. xi. 238.)—The authoresses in question cite 
the notes, by Count Luigi Paperini, to the romance 
of Marietta de’ Ricci, by A. Ademollo, as their 
authority for the statement that the differing forms 
of the battlements of Florentine towers indicated 
the political proclivities of the owners. Count 
Paperini’s authority is first rate. The differing 
forms of these battlements may be observed in 
nearly all ancient views of Florence. The swallow- 
tailed merlons have an Oriental character, those 
with horizontal tops are entirely Gothic. This 
gees to support the observation indicated by 

- M. M. O. 


PoLaRITY OF THE Macner (4 §. xi. 216.)— 
The discoverer is not known, and the exact date of 
the discovery is also matter of doubt. It was 
known in Europe about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. The Chinese are said to have been ac- 
quainted with it much earlier, but no reliance can 
be placed upon their data. The variation in the 








needle was discovered about the middle of the 


sixteenth century. Witx1am Boop. 

Liverpool. 

“ Although a knowledge of the attracting power of the 
loadstone, or of naturally magnetic iron, appears to have 
existed from time immemorial among the nations of the 
West, yet it is a well-established and very remarkable 
historical fact, that the knowledge of the directive power 
of a magnetic needle, resulting from its relation to the 
magnetism of the earth, was possessed exclusively by a 
people occupying the eastern extremity of Asia, the Chi- 
nese. More than a thousand years before our era, at the 
obscurely known epoch of Codrus and the return of the 
Heraclides to the Fuhpeoneen, the Chinese already em- 
ployed magnetic cars, on which the figure of a man, 
whose movable outstretched arm pointed always to the 
south, guided them on their way across the vast grassy 
—y of Tartary ; and in the third century of our era, at 
east 700 years before the introduction of the compass in 
the European seas, Chinese vessels navigated the Indian 
Ocean with needles pointing to the south.”—Alex. von 
Humboldt’s Cosmos, vol.i. p. 169, fourth edition, Sabine’s 
translation. 

This may not be strictly, but it is approximately 
correct. Whether, as the Chinese annals make 
out, these people were acquainted with the polarity 
of the magnet needle 3B.c. 2600, it is certain they 
were using the compass-needle, unattached to the 
card, as they do to this day, ages before it was in 
use in European waters. The history of the pro- 
gress of the knowledge of magnetism, like that of 
many arts and sciences, is very obscure and uncer- 
tain. W. H. R. 


Saneiier Rover, or Rovere Sanewrer (4% §. 
xi. 215.)—In Nobiliana, Curiosités Nobiliaires et 
Héraldiques, by Alp. Chassant (Aubry Edit., Rue 
Dauphine, 16, Paris, where many other works on 
“ Nobles et Vilains” are to be met with), I find, 
with regard to the heraldic signification of colours : 
“Le Rouge ou de Gueule, ainsi qu’ils blasonnent, 
est une marque dire et de vengeance, & cause qu’il 
appartient 4 Mars le furieux.” =. a. ee 


Lutuer (4 §. xi. 238.)—Many years ago, 
when visiting Hardwicke Hall, I remember the 
housekeeper pointing out a large glass cup, which 
bore the inscription mentioned by W., and which 
she gravely said was an old German sacramental 
cup. It was German, but certainly neither old 
nor sacramental. Where did W. learn that the 
couplet was attributed to Luther ? CCC.X.1. 


Weston, Eart or Portianp (4% §. xi. 237.) 
—Arms—or, an eagle regardant sable ; crest—an 
eagle rising and regardant sable, beaked and 
membered or; motto— Craignez honte.” The 
second title was Lord Weston, of Neyland. 

J. Woopwarb. 

Rosertson’s Sermons (4" §, xi. 237.)—I asked 
for the quotation, “The poisoned springs of life,” 
&c., in “N. & Q.” between six and seven years 
ago, but it has never been verified. Robertson 
quotes the lines in his sermon on the Irreparable 
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Past, as well as in that on the Loneliness of Christ, 
as mentioned by H.W. JonatTuan Bovucuier. 


“ Poems,” 1768 (4" 8. xi. 237.)—The volume of 


poems described by Mr. Biyenam is, I believe, 

rf, the late F. N. C. Mundy, Esq., of Markeaton 
all, near Derby, the author of Needwood Forest, 

and The Fall of Needwood, two privately printed 

poems descriptive of Needwood Forest, in Stafford- 

shire. Epwin Cooirye, Juv. 
42, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. 


Cistercian Anppeys (4" S. xi. 237.)—Abernethy 
was the ancient seat of the kings of the Picts, 
situate on the Tay. Its Bishop’s See was removed 
to St. Andrews, by Pope Sixtus IV., in 1471. 

J. R. Ropiysoy. 


“ Cotpuee ” (4° §. xi. 211.)—This surely must 
be an adaptation of the Latin word colaphus (de- 
rived from the Greek), signifying a blow with the 
fist, and probably a slap with the open hand. 

H. T. Riney. 

Haypvon’s Pictures (4" 8. xi. 76, 158, 203, 
222, 246, 262.)—Though D. puts his question to 
Mr. Haypon, perhaps it may not be out of place 
for me to say that about twelve years ago | saw 
the picture “Christ entering Jerusalem,” in the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where it had been for many years before, and 
where I am pretty sure it is now. The marks of 
the fire by which it had been damaged were on it, 
but the heads of Voltaire (as a scoffing scribe) and 
of Wordsworth (as a devout disciple) were well 
preserved, and full of character. 

Moncvre D. Conway. 


Horstivs : Parapisus Anim (4 §, xi. 255.) 
—V. H. inquires whether I can give any informa- 
tion respecting the imprint of this work: “ Printed 
for I. Sharrock, Walton, 1771.” I think it ex- 
tremely improbable that Walton-on-the-Hill, near 
Liverpool, is meant. It was at that time, though 
the seat of the parish church, a mere rural hamlet. 
There was no printer in Liverpool named Sharrock 
at that period. It must, however, be noticed, that 
the imprint is not by but for I. Sharrock. He is 
therefore the publisher or issuer of the volume, not 
the printer. It would not be difficult to ascertain 
what Vicar Apostolic of that date bore the initials 
F. A. If he was vicar of the Northern district, 
the volume would probably be issued either at 
Walton-on-the-Hill or Walton-le-Dale. If of the 
Southern, the locale might he Walton-on-Thames. 

J. A. Picron. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


“ Batp-sorn” (4S. xi. 137, 245.)—The ques- 
tion whether what I read “ bald-born” might not 
be read “base-born,” was gone into by me at the 
time I examined the Bromsgrove register, for a 





friend who was with me suggested— without, how- 
ever, looking at the register—thit the epithet was 
probably “ base-born.” I, therefore, took the oppor- 
tunity of comparing the last two letters of the first 
word with undoubted specimens of / and d, and of 
long s and inverted ¢, as written in the register, 
and the conclusion I came to was that the word 
was indubitably “ bald.” There is no resemblance 
whatever between an / and a long s, for the I does 
not come down below the line, while the long s 
reaches as far below the line as it does above it. 
An inverted ¢ is, I allow, like a das it was then 
made, that is, like a written German d of the pre- 
sent time, but the inverted ¢ is very readily dis- 
tinguished, as it is much smaller than the d, and 
does not rise nearly so high above the line.* 

But, independently of these considerations, was 
it likely that, when the word “ bastard” was, as I 
showed in my last note, in such constant use in the 
register, any one should have gone out of his way 
to describe two children as “ base-born”? Mar. 
Witmsuvrst should at least show that the, to my 
mind, somewhat poetical epithet “ base-born” has 
been used in parish registers, and has been found 
in them to interchange with the more vulgar and 
downright “ bastard.” F. CHance, 

Sydenham Hill. 


Patinpromes (4 §. xi. 33, 198.)—The only 
performance of this kind I ever knew before is 
the line by Taylor, the Water Poet : 

“ Lewd did I live, evil I did dwel.” 
The late Lord Glenelg’s title was often noticed in 
this way. LYTTELTON. 


I copy the following from the Abbé Pascal's 
Dictionnaire de Liturgve (Migne) s. v. Bénitier:— 

“ On voyait autrefois dans l’église abbatiale de Saint- 
Mesmin, & deux lieues d’Orléans, un bénitier de marbre, 
autour duquel était gravée cette inscription : 

NI¥VON ANOMHMATA MH MONAN OY¥IN. 

On avait reproduit cette mérveilleuse inscription, sur 
un bénitier placé autrefois, dit-on, dans l’église des 
Petits-Péres, aujourd’hui Notre-Dame - des-Victoires, 4 
Paris.. ... Nous avons vu ce bénitier dans la Musée 
d’Orléans.” 

Will W. F. H. favour us with particulars re- 
garding the three cases he has mentioned? What 
are the two churches in England to which he refers! 
Are the fonts new or old? By old, I mean of pre- 
Reformation date. And, if old, were they meant 
for baptismal or for holy-water fonts? Are there 
any cases in which dvdpuypa is read, not the 
plural avopijpara? Jeremy Taylor gives the sin- 
gular (Great Exemplar, Discourse vi., pt. i., sect. 1 7). 
I think the palindrome is extant in a church near 

* I made at the time in my note-book as exact an 
imitation of the word in question as I was able, and 
of the long s and inverted e as found in the register, and 
these imitations I have before me whilst writing this 


note. 
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Paris; possibly, though, my memory plays me 
false. M. R. 

The line quoted by W. F. H. is more exactly 
cited by Bp. Jer. Taylor, as vepor dvopnpa, &c., 
Of Baptism, part i. s. ix. $17. As it is not veri- 
fied in Eden’s edition of Taylor, vol. ii. p. 235, 
Lond. 1850, the authority for it is not easily to be 
discovered. It is commonly said to have been 
on a font, not on a fountain, at Constantinople. 
Could W. F. H. give an authority, such as Pro- 
copius, De fd. Justin., would have been, if he 
had mentioned it? I do not mean any book in 
which it occurs at secondhand. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 
St. Leonards on Sea. 


Tue “Seven Senses” (4% §, xi. 155, 220.)— 
This is an astrological expression. It was supposed 
bythese theorists that there are seven planets,and that 
the “inward holy body” of man is compounded of 
theseven properties under theirrespective influences. 
The seven properties are fire, earth, water, air, 
mist, flowers, and the south-wind, which commu- 
nicate to man the seven senses, viz., animation, 
feeling, speech, taste, sight, hearing, and smelling. 
Common sense is not one of the seven senses, but 
is the sense common to all the five “doors of 
knowledge,” or the point where they are supposed 
to meet. This point, according to astrology, is the 
seat of the soul, where it judges what is presented 
by the five senses, and decides the mode of action. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 

Lavant, Chichester. 


St. Smwon anp Sr. Jupe’s Day (4 §, x. 520; 
xi. 61.)—I can give A. S. no information as to 
the popular superstition about which he has en- 
quired in connexion with this day. He may, how- 
ever, like to know what is said of the 28th October 
it Florence. I will mention two proverbs :— 

“ A San Simone il ventaglio si ripone ;” 
and,— 

“Per San Simone la nespola si ripone.” 
For lst November there is the saying :— 

“ A Ognissanti, manicotto e guanti.” 


W. D. B. 


Tae Vowe. Comemarion EO (4% §. xi. 138, 
202.)—I have more than once heard persons, from 
the neighbourhood of Worsley, Eccles, and Pendle- 
bury, in South Lancashire, use hoo for both he and 
she, and { have been informed, that such usage is 
hot uncommon, but I have not met with it any- 
where else. I last heard it two or three years 
since in a case of wifebeating, from the Eccles 
district, when a man said :-— 
aa a bat tg whoam verra il droonk, an’ 00’ axed 

a wee m, an’ set agate o’ co’-in’’im o’ roads 
an’, a little at after, aw seed ’00 puncin’ ’er.” i 


H. T. C. 





If C. P. F. will ask any person speaking the 
Lancashire dialect some question which requires 
the use of she in answer, he will find that the 
synonym is hoo, pronounced similarly to the pro- 
noun who. Does not this throw some light on 
the sound anciently given to heo ? 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Mitton’s Strarverre (4% §. xi. 17, 80, 166.)— 
Dr. Roweavwt’s observations on his interesting 
statuette remind me that next year exactly two cen- 
turies will have elapsed since the deathof Milton. Are 
not Englishmen sufficiently patriotic and generous 
to do for Milton what the Germans did for Schiller 
and Goethe,—to place in some conspicuous posi- 
tion a statue of England’s great poet, and in- 
augurate it with a fitting ceremony ? 

Rate N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Reenat Years (4% §. xi. 69, 124, 187.)—A 
full account of the regnal years of the English 
sovereigns, with the various discrepancies which 
from time to time have occurred in the date from 
which those years are reckoned, is to be found in 
Sir Harris Nicolas’s Chronology of History, 
pp. 272—323, vol. xliv. of Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia, ed. 1833. ArtHuR M. RENDELL. 

Coston Rectory, Melton Mowbray. 


Eneuisn Diarects (4% §. xi. 132, 199.)—Many 
more, beside myself, will thank Mr. Rayrwyer for 
his interesting note on Yorkshire dialects. It is 
utterly impossible for any collector of provincialisms, 
living in the country, far away from society and 
libraries, to know what has been published on the 
subject on which he is most deeply interested. As 
Mr. Way noticed in his edition of the Promptorium 
Parvulorwm, Smith’s Catalogue, though very 
useful, is still far behind the time. And this 
remark is of course far truer now than when it was 
written. If any one would bring out a Catalogue 
of all books in any way referring to or illustrating 
our English dialects, he would most assuredly do a 
work of real service. But it should be well done, 
and bring our knowledge down to the present 
date. 

In the mean time, let every one follow Mr. 
Rayner’s excellent example, and contribute his 
quota of information. In this way, a mass of 
valuable knowledge would soon be collected in 
“WN. & Q.,” available for the compiler as I had in- 
dicated. As a first contribution I would remind 
your Somersetshire correspondent, who, I rejoice 
to hear, is working at a Somersetshire glossary, 
that two or three years since, immediately after the 
publication of the new edition of Jennings’s 
Somersetshire Dialect, there appeared in “The 
Belles Lettres” section of the Westminster Review, 
a criticism on the book, giving the titles of some 
works en the dialect of the county, of which no 
notice had been taken. Living far away from any 
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library, I am unable to state the number of the 
Review, but this reference will be sufficient. I 
trust others will now follow Mr. Rayner’s example, 
and that before long we shall hear what has been 
done and is still doing in various counties by local 
literary societies and local magazines towards pre- 
serving some record of our fast-fading provincialisms, 
in many ways so interesting and so beautiful. I 
trust my appeal may not be in vain. H. M. 


I have no doubt there are many collections of 
Provincialisms in MS. throughout the country, 
which, for want of sufficient public interest, will 
probably remain on the shelves of their possessors, 
as the trme does not appear to have arrived for the 
establishment of an English Dialect Society. 

I have a glossary of Nottinghamshire words 
— for the press, the first I believe, and this 
will most probably remain in MS. unless, say, about 
fifty gentlemen would wish to possess a copy at 
five shillings each (payable on delivery) ; if so, that 
number shall be printed. Ropert Waite. 

Worksop. 


IntustratTions TO Rocrrs’s Poems : L. CLEn- 
WELL (4" §. xi. 117, 202.)—The discrepancies 
between the South Kensington authorities and the 
words on the title-page of Rogers’s Poems, 1812 
(as instanced by Crescent), may easily be cleared 
up. I transcribe the following from Jackson’s His- 
tory of Wood Engraving, edit. of 1861, p. 524 :— 

“ The illustrations to an edition of Rogers’s Poems, 1812, 
engraved from pen-and-ink drawings by Thomas Stothard, 
R.A., may be fairly ranked among the best of the wood- 
cuts engraved by Clennell. They are executed with the 
feeling of an artist, and are admirable representations 
of the original drawings. Stothard himself was much 
pleased with them; but he thought that when wood 
engravers attempted to express more than a copy of a 
pen-and-ink drawing, and introduced a variety of tints 
in the manner of copper-plate engravings, they exceeded 
the legitimate boundaries of the art. A hundred wood- 
cuts by Bewick, Nesbit, Clennell, and Thompson, might, 
however, be produced to show that this opinion was not 
well founded.” 

A note on the same page informs us that 
“Several additional cuts of the same kind, en- 
graved with no less ability by J. Thompson, were 
inserted in a subsequent edition.” The wood en- 
gravings of John Thompson rank among the 
finest specimens of modern art. 

Epwarp F. Risavtr. 


Joun Seymour anv Sir Jonn Newron (4% S. 
xi. 191, 245.)—Referring to documents before me, 
one of which is a copy of marriage articles betwixt 
Sir John Newton (second baronet) and Colonel 
Seymour, dated 1698, about to marry Hester New- 
ton, his daughter, I have reason to differ from 
W. E. B. as to her mother, Hester, being one of the 
many daughters, not a “ daughter-in-law,” of Mary 
Eyre, the wife of the second baronet. This Newton 
pedigree has for many years been worked out by 





me, and if W. E. B. will communicate with me 
direct, we may be able to assist one another, 


H. T. Exvxacomsr, 
Clyst St. George, Devon. 


N. Pocock (4 §. xi. 237.)—He was a well 
known painter, or rather his works are well known; 
he was one of the founders of the Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, and contributed to the 
first Exhibition of that Society in 1805. He was 
born in 1765, and died in 1825. A picture of his 
is in the Sheepshanks Collection, South Kensing- 
ton, No. 439. There were likewise I. Pocock, a 
frequent contributor to the Exhibitions of the 
Royal Academy in the early part of this century, 
and W. T. Pocock, associated with the Society of 
Painters in Water Colours. N. Pocock painted 
shipping — 7p Without seeing “J. H. 8.’s” 
picture, it would be difficult to decide to which of 
the three Pococks it owes its existence. 0. 


Tennyson (4 S. xi. 238.)—“ All the swine 
were sows,” quoted by Mr. Hixron from The 
Princess, cannot at least be an “ instance of Mr. 
Tennyson’s extreme carefulness and accuracy.” 
Swine, though used generically for pigs, is the 
plural of sow, as kine is of cow. The sentence, 
therefore, is equivalent to saying—All the sows 
were sows. CCC.X.L 


Tue Biaxiston Famiry (4 §. x. 329, 398, 
479 ; xi. 27, 207.)—Noble, in his History of the 
Regicides, maintains that a mistake has been made 
in so apparently simple a matter as the identity of 
one of the king’s judges. He asserts that it was 
Joseph Blakiston, not John, as every other authority 
has alleged it to be, who gained the unenviable 
notoriety of sitting in the High Court, and zealously 
aiding in that extreme measure. This is a question 
on which, perhaps, an appeal might be made to the 
late learned editor of “N. & Q.,” who commenced 
vol. x. of the present series with such an interesting 
account of the trial. Mr. Taoms has printed the 
name of John Blakiston throughout, and in the 

rinted journals of the House of Commons, and 
fists of Members of Parliament, Willis Brown's, 
Oldfield’s, &c., the christian name of the member 
for Newcastle is always given as John. It is to 
the widow and children of John Blakiston that the 
dotation of 3,5001. in 1649 is said to have been 
assigned. And in Brand’s History of Newcastle, 
it is Mrs. Blakiston, widow of John Blakiston, from 
whom the sheriff is said to have taken her property 
after the Restoration. But Noble asserts that 
John Blakiston was — by Cromwell in 169+. 

Perhaps some mistake has arisen from the simi- 
larity of the initial letters of the brothers’ christian 
names. Both were probably tools of the party who 
brought the dread sentence on the king, and the 
widow of either might be rewarded for the zealous 
aid in so dangerous a duty of both brothers. 
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Without judging between the parties of that 
excited period, I cannot think Mr. Peacock = 
justified in his opinion of the candour of the Long 
or Rump Parliament, after the various exclusions 
of independent members. Believers in any degree 
in Cromwell, can hardly think his language at its 
dismissal was utterly false. Nor is it likely that 
the picture in Sir Robert Howard’s Committee was 
wholly a caricature. It was one of the jests of the 
time, generally a good test of sound opinion, to 
compare the rowers on the Thames to Parliament 
men, because they looked one way and pulled 
another. The Parliament which, in the name of a 
republic, created Cromwell and Fairfax peers, and 
raised several earls, as Essex, Northumberland, and 
Warwick, to the rank of dukes, could hardly be a 
model of republican sincerity. (See Parry’s Par- 
liaments, &c., Nov. 29, 1644.) 

Noble's work may be untrustworthy, but he 
accuses Blakiston of making his position in Par- 
liament his excuse for not accounting for a large 
sum of charity funds which had come into his hands 
as trustee. Noble appears to attribute the sub- 
serviency he showed to the independents to this 
weakness. Even in the journals of the House of 
Commons, large grants of money to the member for 
Newcastle are set down as having been bestowed 
during his lifetime. E. CUNINGHAME. 


Aprticatioy oF Steam To Navication (4 S. 
xi. 169, 240.)—J. A. P. says we are indebted “ to 
George Stephenson for the practical employment of 
the locomotive. What is the meaning or truth of 
this? Surely George Stephenson was only one of 
several, Braithwaite and Ericson to wit, who were 
indebted to Richard Trevithick. C. 


Pecuniarity In WRITING, 1722 (4% §S. xi. 56, 
160.)—I have never seen a curve over the letter w, 
or over any letter other than wu. W. M. 

Edinburgh. 


Ruppock (4 §. xi. 216.)—This was the old 
English name of the robin, or redbreast ; and gold 
coin was probably so called from its redness, when 
alloyed with copper more especially. A half 
sovereign, some thirty years ago, was not un- 
commonly known as a “ goldfinch.” 


H. T. Rivey. 


“Cock or THE WALK” (4% §. xi. 211.)—The 
place in which game cocks were trained, used to 
be called the walk, and the term “cock of the 
walk” was applied to the stoutest and most suc- 
cessful combatant. PRET. 

ot. 

Kitticrew Famry (4% §. xi. 57, 104, 224.)— 

have a work entitled Recherches Curicuses 
@Antiquite, par M. Spon, bearing the signature of 
T.¢. Killigrew, whose initials, T. C. K., are men- 
tioned in the above note, p. 224. In the frontis- 
piece of this volume, engraved at Lyons, 1683, by 





Ogier, are three persons taking notes on ancient 
monuments, two youngsters and a middle-aged 
man, whose profile is evidently that of William, 
Prince of Orange, the future William III. 

P. A. L. 


C. W. Koxze (4% §. xi. 238.)—He was, I am 
told, a modern German etcher. I recently pur- 
chased some of his works in an old print shop in 
London, Love’s, Bunhill Row. Kolbe’s animals, as 
well as his forest scenes, are very spirited in execu- 
tion. GrorceE R. JEssxE. 

Henbury, Cheshire. 


CroMWELL AND CuHarzes I. (4% §, xi. 238.)— 
The only authority which I have met with for the 
incident represented in Delaroche’s picture, is con- 
tained in a note of divers stories, written by Mr. 
Symonds, in an octavo MS. No. 991, in the British 
Museum :— 

** How Cromwell, with one Bowtelle of Suffolk, would 
see the King’s corpse after he was beheaded ; and opened 
the coffm himself with Bowtelle’s sword.” 

CALCUTTENSIS. 


“Cuum” (4° §. xi. 133, 219.)—The passages in 
Gawen Douglas’s Virgil where Chymmis appears 
are Books viii. 366, 455, and x. 117; the words 
in the original being tectum limen. 

R. 8. K. 

Hull. 

Bronze, Tix, Amber, &c. (4 S. xi. 115, 180, 
227.)—Amber is a very pretty vegetable product, 
and is therefore largely distributed as an article of 
commerce over every part of Europe, but whether 
the specimens sent to the London Exhibition were 
forwarded thither on account of their having been 
found in situ, in a rough state, in a land not pre- 
viously known to produce amber, or on account 
of the artistic skill shown in the carving, I cannot 
say, having been absent from England during the 
whole of the Exhibition Year. 

That specimens of rough amber should be found 
on the Norfolk coast is perfectly natural. Anyone 
who has seen the mass of minerals and vegetables 
covering the surface of a large glacier, will at once 
understand how the gigantic glaciers of Scandi- 
navia, which we know floated vast numbers of 
boulders to our Eastern shores, should also have 
conveyed thither the seeds of the now extinct 
species of pine which produces amber. That the 
Leisure Hour mentions the fact of a piece of 
amber (rough?) having been found in the gravel of 
Hyde Park, seems to indicate the rarity of such 
findings in Southern England. Now fully ad- 
mitting that, in saying that “amber is nowhere 
found save on the shores of the Baltic,” I erred, 
still I am satisfied that the southern shores of the 
Baltic were the rich mine whence the Greeks 
five centuries B.c., and the Romans during the 
first two centuries of the Empire, drew their very 
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large supplies of the article, including pieces of 
four and a half pounds English in weight. 

A few years ago, a dear friend, equally celebrated 
as an archeologist and geologist, begged me to 
translate for him a Swedish pamphlet, which had 
been forwarded to him, on the amber trade carried 
on between northern and southern Europe in the 
olden time. I found the little work exceedingly 
interesting ; so much so, that I intended forwarding 
my version of it to one of our popular periodicals, 
but my intention shared the proverbial fate of so 
many of its kindred. My learned friend is, alas! 
no more, and both the Swedish original and my 
translation of it have disappeared; otherwise, I 
should have been happy to beg A. S.’s acceptance 
of one, or both of them, convinced that he would 
have found the information they contained on the 
early amber traffic complete, and therefore valuable. 
The exact title of the pamphlet has escaped my 
memory. OUTIS. 

Risely, Beds. 


Miss Ann WaALtAceE (4" §, xi. 192, 240.)—The 
writer in the Glasgow Herald errs in his assertion 
that Lieutenant General Sir James Maxwell 
Wallace “ was chosen to lay the foundation-stone 
of the Wallace Monument on the Abbey Craig, 
Stirling.” The foundation-stone of the monument 
was laid on the 24th June, 1861, by the late Duke 
of Athole, as Grand Master Mason of Scotland. 
Sir James Wallace was present on the occasion, 
and led the procession as Grand Marshal. He was 
mounted on a fine charger supplied to him for the 
oceasion by Mr. Stirling, of Keir, now Sir William 
Stirling Maxwell Bart. Sir James contributed 
a one hundred pound Bank note as his subscription ; 
his sister Lady Cunningham Fairlie had previously 
given a similar sum. CHARLES RoceErs, 

Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, Kent. 


Sm Watrer Scorr anp Miss Srvarr (4% §. 
xi. 176, 242.)—There is a fine portrait of Miss 
Stuart, the admired of Scott, and never forgotten, 
in Fettercairn House, the features showing much 
stately and intellectual beauty. I may mention 
that there is another most interesting family por- 
trait among the treasures at Fettercairn, that of 
the Lord Pitsligo, who was “out” in 1715 and 
1745, “the brave old Scottish Cavalier, all of the 
olden time,” who joined the Prince at Holyrood, 
immediately before the battle of Preston, with a 
following of sixty Aberdeenshire lairds and their 
belongings, and whose marvellous hair-breadth 
escapes from the Hanoverian troopers, who scoured 
the niger | after Culloden, are so graphically told 
by his collateral descendant, the late Lord Med- 
wyn, in his Life of Lord Pitsligo. A.R 


he Parsonage, Deer, N.B. 
Taynixe THE Skin or Crrminazs (4% S, xi, 


138,)—I enclose an extract from a local paper 
bearing on this matter. 











“ Bury St. Edmunds public library contains a yolume 
which, a curiosity, rivals the can of the Constitutes 
of the French Re oe on sale in Paris, It is an 
account of the life, trial, and execution of one Corder 
who forty years ago murdered a young woman named 
Martin at Red Barn; and is bound in the skin of the 
murderer, which was tanned by a surgeon, who also 

repared the man’s skeleton for the West Suffolk 

ospital.” 

I should be glad to hear more particularly of 
this copy of Constitution of the French Republic, 

Foun. 

In 1846, or the year following, I saw a large 
roll of human skin, said, I think, to have been 
that of Thurtell, executed in 1824 for the murder 
of Weare. It certainly had belonged either to 
Thurtell, or to Arthur Thistlewood, the Cato 
Street conspirator. The skin had been admirably 
tanned, and looked and felt like very superior 
buckskin. 

The then owner was, I believe, a Fellow of Jesus 
College, Oxford, who has since married, and I 
often wonder to what domestic use the skin has 
been turned. G. M. T. 


I have in my possession a specimen of the skin 
of Cadwallader, who was executed at Hereford in 
1816, for the murder of his wife at Leominster. 


“ WANT” AS A NAME FOR THE Mote (4" §. xi. 
36, 81, 145, 185, 227.)—Want is a common name 
for the mole in Devonshire and Cornwall. Bell, 
in his History of British Quadrupeds, thinks it 
was “probably introduced by the Danes, ‘wand’ 
being the old Danish, and ‘ Vond’ still the Nor- 
wegian name for the animal.” (p. 107.) 

Spenser uses Mouldwarp (Hymn in Honour of 
Love, line 182), which Bell says is the ancient 
English name, and derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
molde=soil, and weorpan=to throw or turn up. 

Wa. PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 

In the middle of the wood, the name of which I 
adopt as my signature, five rides meet in a circular 
centre. This is called by my rustic neighbours, 
“The five want way,”—possibly indicating five 
turnings, and therefore illustrating some of the 
meanings of the word which are quoted by MR. 
Cox, p. 227. 

Lemon (not the genial and lamented editor of 
Punch, but the reverend author of English Etymo- 
logy) deals with the word, thus :— 

“ Want, mole; ‘ Sax, Vand; talpa; Ray—a mole.” 

SHERRARDS. 


Bretia SAcRA, EARLY EDITIONS OF (4 §. xi. 
216.)—The small folio Latin Bible printed by 
Quentel in 1527, and the octavo, of which at least 
fifteen editions were given by the two Thielman 
Kervers (father and son), and the widow of the 
father, between 1504 and 1551, are well knows, 
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and will be found described im all the bibliogra- 

ical works devoted to this class of books, while 
the edition of Quentel will be found noticed 
both in the more general bibliographical treatises, 
and in every work which refers to the subject 


of Latin Bibles. It is, indeed, an edition of 


no ordinary merit, whether as regards the wood- 
eats (which, though in your correspondent’s opi- 
nion rade, are considered of great merit by those 
who have written upon wood engraving), or as 
regards the care and learning of the editor. The 
engravings are by A. von Worms (a notice of whom 
will be found in Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers), and the editor was Joannes 
Radelius, afterwards syndic of Lubeck. It was 
reprinted in 1529, and the latter edition is the 
nost sought for, though both are rare and of great 
merit. Masch (Bibliotheca Sacra, Part II. vol. iii. 
pp. 178- 180) devotes three pages to these editions, 
which are also described in Brunet’s Manel (art. 
“Bibles Latines”), &c. Long (Bib. Sacr. 255), Panzer 
y. vi), and along, though not entirely accurate 
notic of the second edition, is to be found in the 
first volume of the Bibliotheca Sussexiana. 
Thielman Kerver the elder appears to have 
printed the first edition of his octavo Bible in 
Gothic letters in 1508, and gave reimpressions of it 
in‘1508 and 1514. He died in or before 1521, for 
in that year we find his widow, Yolande Bonhomme, 
named as one of the twenty-four printers then in 
Paris (Didot. Essai sur la T'ypographie . In 1526 
he reprinted this edition of the Bible, “ Ex officina 
viduae spectabilis viri Thielmanni Kerver,” and, 
in the same year, according to Masch (Part II. 
V. iii. p. 148), a reimpression appears to have been 
made without date, either by the widow or by 
Thielman Kerver the son, who about this tim 
seems to have commenced the business of a printer 
on his own account. This latter seems to be th 
edition to which Mr. Fisuwick refers. In 1534, 
two editions appeared, one by the widow, the othe 
by the son. Again, in 1543, 1548, 1549, and 1551. 
editions appeared, “Ex officina libraria Yoland« 
Bonhomme vidue .... Thielmanni Kerver.” None 
of the editions printed by the Kervers are rare o1 
sought after. Th y are all found described in 
Masch, Panzer (vols. vi. and vii.), and Maittaire 
vols. ii. and iii.) R. C. Curistie. 
Manchester. 








[have two little Bibles which seem to be very 
like those mentioned by Mr. Fisuwick. One is a 
sn all 8yo. in size, with a woodcut of St. Jerome on 
the title, which is printed in red and black. There 
i a line under the cut, “4 Impressum Parrisiis 
M.d.xxviij.” It ends on verso AA (8), fo. cecclxxx. 
with a colophon which names John Prenel as the 
printer. A fresh series of signatures follow, ending 
on verso G (7) and containing an interpretation of 
He vrew names and a rhyming history, printed in 
three columns, each containing fifty-six lines. The 





body of the Bible is very prettily printed with 
woodcut capitals in great variety, fifty-eight lines 
in @ column, and two columns in a page. There is 
a woodcut of the six days of creation opposite the 
first chapter of Genesis. Folio 304 is numbered 
303, and there are similar errors in the signatures. 
The type is Gothic, but very plain. The other 
Bible is about the same size, and printed very 
similarly, the register running also in four and four 
blanks, and there being fifty-eight lines to a column. 
Thielman Kerver’s device is on the title, but no 
date. The same device is on the verso of the last 
leaf with the colophon: “ Parisiis. Ex edibus 
yolade bonhome vidue spectabilis viri Thielmanni 
Keruer, 1534.” This date is in Arabic nume- 
rals. At the end of the Apocalypse, which is 
followed on the next leaf by the Interpretations as 
usual, there is another colophon, which adds to the 
above quoted words, the name and address of 
Madame Kerver’s shop: “ Sub signo vnicornis in 
vico Sancti Jacobi ubi et venundatur. M.D.xxxiijj. 
Octauo idus Januarii.” A woodcut of the creation 
of Adam faces the Epistle of Jerome, and another, 
of the stem of Jesse, faces S. Matthew i. This is 
a very pretty little book, and on better paper than 
the former. I have never seen any detailed account 
of these Parisian Bibles, but I fancy they are not 
uncommon. The Lyons Bibles and Testaments of 
Rovillius are much later. I had once a large 8vo. 
Testament which bore Kerver’s small device, and 
the name of Yolande Bonhomme, Paris, 1551, pro- 
bably the same as in the Bible of 1534. It had 
many cuts, some of them closely resembling those 
used by Rovillius a little later. W. J. L 


Aztec ArcuITecture (4 §, xi. 195.)—Consult 
Aglio’s Antiquitte $ of Mexico; also, Lord Kings- 
borough’s Antiquities of Mexico. In vol. iv. there 
is a full account of the buildings and temples. 

J. >. 


Magd. Coll. Oxon. 


Strarrorp tn Armour (4 §, xi. 94, 201.)—At 
page 212 of Boutell’s Arms and Armo r is “a 
portrait of such a cuirassier, armed with a wheel 
lock carbine, as might have mounted guard at 
Whitehall, in the year that Charles II. was born.” 
The upper part of the figure is fully equipped in 
plate armour, as well as the front of the thighs. 
In Whalley Church, Essex, is the full-length 
effigy of Sir Denner Strutt, 1641, clad in plate 
armour. This figure is represented at page 272 of 
Fairholt’s England (2nd edit.). 
Brasses of men in armour of the first half of the 
seventeenth century are not uncommon ; I have 
the rubbings of several. According to Haine’s 
Manual of Monumental Brasses, the latest 
instances, of which the date is assured, are at 
Middleton, Lancashire, 1650; and at Haccombe, 
Devon, 1656. J. Cuaries Cox, 

Hazeiwood, Belper. 
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Tue Famiry Name “ Sinverr” (4 §. xi. 216.) 
—The name Sinnett, i.¢g. Sennett, Sennitt (and 

rhaps Senenitt), is doubtless the same as Sinnot, 

ynnot, and the ancient name Synath. There are 
also the French names Senet, Sinet, Sinnett. They 
may all be from O. Fr. senneit, which Roquefort 
renders “ sage, prudent, expérimentée, ancien (sen- 
satus)” ; or they may be derived from the name of 
a saint, as St. Senaitre (Senator); St. Seine (Se- 
quanus, Signus, Sigo); St. Senault (Siginaldus; 
from sig-alt, noble or generous in victory); most 
probably from the latter name. 

R. S. Cuarnock. 
Gray’s Inn. 


P.S. The English name would also corrupt from 
St. Neot. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


History of Two Queens. I. Catherine of Aragon. II. 
Anne Boleyn. By William Hepworth Dixon. Vols. I. 
and II. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

In these volumes we have a brilliant instalment towards 

a complete history, the brilliancy of which is often dimmed 

by dark shadows, and its joys and gloriousness marred by 

deep sins and deeper sorrows. Mr. Dixon tells the story 
of Catherine down to her coronation ; but there is along 
historical prologue to this moving story, and in this pro- 
logue the author takes an elaborate view of the condition 
of England from the time of the expulsion of the English 
from all the soil of France save the Marches of Calais. 

He shows how our power and prestige had fallen after 

that event, and draws a picturesque and painful con- 

trast between the high position of England under 

Henry V., and its mean state under Henry VII. 

Most readers are aware of the greatness of the influence 

of Spain in England during the reign of the last-named 

king, but Mr. Dixon demonstrates that the influence was 
even greater than ordinary historical students could have 
hitherto suspected. The condition and the objects of 

Spain occupy some of the most sparkling pages of the 

ow chapters; and in these we see the Friends of 
ight succumbing, yet not altogether fruitlessly, beneath 

the power of the great enemies of Light and Truth. The 
indictment of the Church of Rome with respect to its 
guilt in these matters is not only carefully drawn up, but 
supported by crushing testimony. It is pleasant to read, 
however, of the true English spirit which prevailed among 
our ancestors when Rome would have made of our kings 
the humble lackeys of the Pope. These ancestors were 
very Romanists, but, before and above that, they 
were Englishmen. Between the Pope and the King of 

in poor England, nevertheless, had a sorry time of it. 

That monarch’s policy soared high and stooped low. 

When he whom all Scotland believed to be King Edward's 

son, but whom others called Perkin Warbeck, was obliged 

to leave that country, ‘‘it was Fernando’s breath that 
drove him out.” When the boy Earl of Warwick was 
murdered by Henry’s order on the scaffold, “it was Fer- 
nando’s axe that clove his neck.” These acts and some 
others formed the clearing of the ground for Catherine’s 
marriage with Henry'sson. When these acts have been 
described, Mr. Dixon comes, towards the close of his first 
volume, fairly to the history of the first of his two Queens. 

The volume ends with the pomp and glory of the marriage 

of Catherine and Arthur. “No match of English prince 





————__ 


had ever seemed more pleasing to the popular heart; no 
marriage rite had ever been conducted with » higher 
pomp. When Deane pronounced a blessing on the bride 
and groom, the great cathedral seemed to sigh with the 
response—Amen!” The second volume terminates with 
a wedding in private of the same bride with her first hus. 
band’s brother, and with the magnificent crown} 
which followed. All between these two events is brilliant 
and base. The highest personages stoop to the most dis. 
graceful acts; the holiest individuals lie like hors. 
coupers at a fair; intrigue, dissimulation, dish 
abound. Henry VIII. himself, though not spotless, has, 
80 to - ny the most wholesome atmosphere about him, 
and when he marries his brother's widow, we cannot 


help wishing him well. For the consequences which 


followed, no man was fully | a ap | ey will form 
the subject of Mr. Dixon’s future volumes; and if he 
accomplishes his task with the pains and ind which 


mark every page of those now before us, the public will 
acknowledge his “Queens” as the most successful of 
all his labours. 


Lancashire Legends, Traditions, Pageants, Sports, de. 
With an Appendix containing a rare Tract on the Lan- 
cashire Witches. By John Harland, F.S.A. and T. T. 
Wilkinson, F.R.A.S. (London, Routledge ; Manchester, 
Gent.) 

Or the two authors of this amusing and interesting 

volume we regret to say that one, Mr. Harland, has gone 

to his rest, after a life of indefatigable industry. He 
was almost a self-taught, altogether a self-made man. 

Born in Hull in 1806, Mr. Harland died in 1868. He was 

one of the noble army of workers. His work was a labour 

of love. He not only accomplished much in literature 
which illustrated old times, manners, and places, but he 
had designed much more when the shadow of the In 
evitable Angel fell upon him. One sample of his quality 
has an Izaak Walton touch in it. Mr. Harland wasa 
musician of no mean ability, and in the summer season, 
before the business of the day commenced, he was wont, 
with one or two of his friends, to go into the fields, “and 
with an ordinary hedge, tree, or bush for a music-stool, 
they would execute a duet ora trio of some favourite 
theme, and return home with a sharpened appetite for 
breakfast.” This was a primitive worship of gladnes 
and song, true thanksgiving in the Cathedral of Immen- 

sities. The volume is one to be warmly commended t 

all who take interest in a subject which has been very 

creditably treated by Mr. Wilkinson and his late col- 
league. 


A Literal Translation of the Eclogues and Georgics of 
Virgil. Founded on the Notes and Text of Professr 
Conington’s Second Edition. With a running Analysis 
By H. Musgrave Wilkins, M.A. (Longmans & Co) 

Mr. Witxrxs has some smart criticism, by way of 

face, on the late Prof. Conington’s prose t 

the Georgics, which, despite the respectful and almost 

apologetic tone of the critic, will hardly please the 

Professor’s friends. But the sun shines nothing 


for our referring to its spots; and Mr. Wilkins in » 
degree dispa: the late great scholar when he - 


out certain defects, few and far between, of the 
fessor’s translations. Those of Mr. Wilkins are simple, 
yet not without elegance, and they must prove ¥ey 
useful to those otherwise guideless students, for whom 
Prof. Conington had the greatest respect. 


WItrrip or GALWAY has commenced a series of ote 
on the Religious Houses of England and Wales. 
object is to give a sketch of every religious house in 
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Wi with the cells of each, in Ireland and 
hey wa tke mother houses of the alien priories in 
Normandy, Belgium, Aquitaine, and Italy ; also an ac- 
count of the founders and grantees of the houses, and an 
abstract of the charters. The work will be completed in 
four vols. 8vo. One thousand subscribers are required 
to enable him to bring out the first volume in October 
next. This first volume contains from the county of 
Bedfordshire to Gloucestershire. 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
culars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
Rt whom they are required, whose namesand addresses 
are given for that purpose :-— 
s claiming the Sixty Thousand Pounds granted by His 
lass oF Oty for the Relief of his Truly Loyal and Indegent Party. to. 
1663. 
Tar Towwetey Mrsrenies. (Surtees Society.) Svo. 
Cuanrers, Invewronies, AND AccouNT Rous or Parory or Fincnay. 
(Surtees Society.) Svo. 
Wanted by Edward Peacock, Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Epcrworrn’s Panewr’s Assistant. 3 vols. 12mo. 
Wanted by F. M. Smith, 41, Redcliffe Gardens, 8. W. 


Tuororox’s History or NorTincuaMSHIRE. 
Nremots’s Hisrony or Leicestersuine. 8 vols. 
Hvuwrea’s Histort or Doncaster. 2 vols. 
Wartaxenr’s History or Ricnmonpsaire. 2 vols. 
Cicrrzasccs’s History or Hertrorpsnire. 3 vols. 
Gnrost's History or Scortanp. 
Lysons’s History or Connwatu. 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, 15, Conduit Street, Bond Street, W. 





Hotices ta Corresponvents. 


Ovr ConRESPONDENTS will, we trust, excuse our sug- 
gesting to them, both for their sakes as well as our own— 


I. That they should write clearly and distinctly—and on 
one side of the paper only—more especially proper names 
and words and phrases of which an explanation may be 
required. We cannot undertake to puzzle out what a Cor- 
Sealy does not think worth the trouble of writing 

t y. 


II. That Quotations should be verified by precise re- 
ferences to edition, chapter, and page; and references to 
“N. & Q.” by series, volume, and page. 


IIL. Correspondents who reply to Queries would add to 
their —— by precise reference to volume and page 
where such Queries are to be found. The omission to do 
this saves the writer very little trouble, but entails much to 
supply such omission. 


_ Surmiey.—Pyx is clearly derived from ritic, 
a bor. 


B.—The edition of Christopher Marlowe, by the Rev. 
Alerander Dyce, was published, in three oshune, by 
William Pickering, in 1850. The later edition, byfLieut.- 
Col. Cunningham, was published by J. Camden Hotten. 
Mr. Pickering put forth an edition of Marlowe in 1826, 
which has been ofien referred to as Mr. Dyce’s, but the 
editor was Mr. George Robinson. 


Fag | 3 ethan to Correspondents, p. 247, under 


P. R.—The Indexes can be had of the publisher. 


W. N.—The papers speak 
peak of Lady Acton, recently 
deceased, thus: “ The Late Lady Acton.—The death was 





announced yesterday of Lady Acton, the grandmother of 
Lord Acton, and widow of Sir John Francis Edward 
Acton, who was born a.D. 1736—137 years ago.” This 
does not mean that Lady Acton had reached such an ad- 
vanced age, but that she was the widow of a man who was 
born in 1736. She was Sir John’s own brother’s young 
daughter, and this marriage of -~ with December was 
“by dispensation of the Pope.” Lady Acton survived 
her husband sixty-two years ; and she outlived their three 
children, two sons and a daughter. 

R. C.—The coincidence between the line in Shakspeare’s 
Timon of Athens, Act iv. scene 3, and Ode xviii. of 
Anacreon, has often been remarked. 

We agree with E. H. C. with reference to “ The Omnibus,” 
that the articles in “N. & Q,” 1" 8. ii. 215; xi. 281, 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, No. 166, of 4th April, 
1835, and Chambers’s Book of Days, vol. i. pp. 388, 389, 
contain all that can be written on this subject. 

Gorpon GYLL.—See p. 237. 

EnQuirER.— Does not the fact of the existence of Scotch 
and Irish Peers without seats in the House of Lords 
answer your question ? 

Joun Burton.—Anticipated. 

R. N. James.—Book returned, with thanks. 

W. R. T.—ZJf not the identical case you are inquiring 
after, the following is at least as . It is told ina 
pamphlet, 12mo. published in 165%, with this title-page : 
“ Wonderful account of J. Macklain, who, being 116 years 
of age, was miraculously restored to a youthful vigour and 
complexion, new haire growing upon his head, new teeth in 
his mouth, and his eyes restored to a most perfect sight.’’ 

W. H. has only to apply to a dealer in such books to 
obtain a knowledge of their value. a 

A. Donatp (Muirkirk).— There is no difference whatever 
in weight in the cases referred to. 

To various inquiring correspondents, we beg to reply 
that the articles they have kindly sent to “N. & Q.” are 
in type, and will appear as rapidly as opportunity may 
offer. 

NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ’’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher ”’—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








MR. DIXON’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, Vols. I. and II. 8vo. price 308. 


HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS. 


CATHERINE of ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 
By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 
HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





In preparation, price 3s. 6d. to Subscribers, 
HE TREASURY of LANGUAGES: a Rudi- 


mentary Dictionary of Universa! Philology. 
HALL & CO., 25, Paternoster Row. 


E W. STIBBS, 32, Museum Street, London, has 
je just issued a CATALOGUE of Second-Hand Books, comprising 
Voyages and Travels. History, Poetry, Biography, Early Print: ng, &c. 
(64 pages). Sent on receipt of a penny stamp. 
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DR. WM. SMITH’S ENGLISH COURSE. 


Fifth Thousand, 368 pp. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


A PRIMARY HISTORY of BRI- 


TAIN, for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By PHILIP 
SMITH, B.A., Author of “‘ History of the Ancient World,” 
** Student's Manual of Old and New Testament History.” 


“This book is a Primary History in no narrow sense. It is 
an honest attempt to exhibit the leading facts and events 
of our history, free from political and sectarian bias, and there- 
fore will, it is hoped, be found suitable for schools in which 
children of various denominations are taught.” —Prefuce. 


Third Thousand, 256 pp. post Svo. 3s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL MANUAL of ENG- 


LISH GRAMMAR: with Copious Exercises. By WM. 
SMITH, D.C.L., and THEOPHILUS D. HALL, MLA. 


16mo. ls. 


A PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAM- 


MAR for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. With Exercises 
and Questions. By T. D. HALL, M.A. 


“This little book is not an abridgement of the “School 
Manual of English Grammar,” but a distinct work. Every 
sentence in it has been framed with a view to the capacity and 
requirements of young children, from about seven or eight 
years of age.” —Preface 


Jounxn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


At No. 61, Renfield Street, Glasgow, on MONDAY, April % 
and Thrée Following Days, Valuable and Interesting Collec 
tion of Books, being Part of the Library of a Collector, consist 
ing, to a large extent, of Duplicates, and all in the finest 
possible Condition, 


DUNCAN KEITH has been instructed to SELL 
by PUBLIC AUCTION the above, including a large Collection 
of Songs and Ballads, and of the Old Scotch t omplete Collee 
tion of the Dramatists, all best Editions—a lorge 

various Editions of Burns and of Allan Ramsay—of 6 

tions, including the Memoribilia— Fenn’s I'aston la ters 

best edition— Brydges’s British Bibliographers, 

of the Lowlands, with the Introduction, 

3 vols. folio—Gower's Confessio Amantis, 

son's Wallace and Brace, 2 vols., Scottish 

Culdees of lona—Laud’s Prayer Book, black letter, 1637 Lavator's 
Physiogoomy, 5 vols. origina! edition - Leyden's Complaynt of Scotland, 
L. P he Memoirs of the Montgomeries of Eglinton, ? vols., and 
Maxwell's of Pollock, 2 vols.—Miscellanea Scotia, 4 v 

Nicolas’s Order of Kuighthood, largest paper. Illuminated 

4 vols.—Nichol’s Literary Ancedvtes, and [llustrations, toget 

vols. russia—Percy Society bublications, comp|l-te sei—Early English 
Text Society, till end of 1870—a large Colle of Mr. rayne Collier's 
Repriots, including complete Sets of the Blue Yellow, and Purple 
Series, and of Mr. Maidment’s Publications, including seme of the 
Rarest—5 vols. of old Newspapers of the time of Cromwell and the 
Resteration, and three Folio Volumes of Uld Proclamations and 
Pamphiets of the latter half of the Seventeenth Century, all of the 
greatest interest. 

Sale to commence each day at 1 o'clock, the whole on View on Satur 
day, April 26, from 10 to 4, and on Mornings of Sale, ti)l 12 o'clock 
Catal gues, price 6d., are in preparation, and may be had on applica- 
tion to DUNCAN KEITH, Auctioneer 

No. 61, Renfield Street, Glasgow, March 25, 1872. 


r NHE LIV ERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Cornhill, London ; Dale Street, Liverpool 
All descriptions of Insurance—Fire, Life, and Annuities—upon 
liberal terms. 
ANNUAL PREMIUMS, LIFE, 
Two hundred and sixty-seven thousand pounds. 
FIRE INCOME, 

One m hiien two hundred and fifty-eight thousand pounds per annum. 

AUG. HENDRICKS, Actuary and Resident Secretary. 





HE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 7 


For FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANORS, 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720.) 
Orrice :—No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.c. 
West-End Agents— 
Messrs. GRINDLAY & CO., 55, Parliament Street, 8&7, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
NOTICE is hereby given to persons Insured against Pi 
renewal receipts for Insurances due at Lady-Day ate — en 
delivered, and that Insurances on which the Premium Bi 
unpaid after Fifteen Days from the said Quarter-day will heoome 
Fire Insurances can be effected with the Corporation at 


rates of Premium. 
P a é IFE DEPARTMENT. 
olicies in force for . Soe 
(Exelusive of Bonus Additions. ) = 
Income Prenienns ee £166,338 
Interest : ve es 66 387 


— £233,225 
Accumulated Premiums , 21,486,184 
Copies of the Accounts may be obtained on application, 
Tbe Directors are ready to receive Applications for Agencies to the 


Corporation 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane), 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20a. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4¢. and 68. per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5a. 6¢., and 6s, 6d. per 1,000, 

THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, ls. per 

STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, le. per 100—Super thick qualliy, 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cozrespondence (fire 
colours), 5 quires for La. 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) . reduced to 4s. 6d. per reat, at 
8a. 6d. per 1/00. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from & 
Mcnograms, two letters, from 5s. ; three letters, from 7s, Busing 
or Address Dies, from 4s. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4, 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, —a 

Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, 

free. 





(Estapuisnep 1841.) 


The Vellum Wove Club-House Paper, 


Manufactured express!y to meet a universally experienced want,448 
paper which shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface with 
total freedom from grease 
The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 
will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, being —s 
the best linen rags only, possessing great | and durability, 
presenting a surface equally well adapted for quill or steel pen. 
The NEW VE! JM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER 
all others for sx ness of surface, delic acy of colour, firmness = 
ture, entire absence any colouring matter or inj uric as 
tending to impair its durability or inany way affecting be eh 
perties.—A Sample Pocket, containing an Assortment of the 
Sizes, post free for 24 Stamps. 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Manufacturers and Sole Vendo, 
Fleet Street, £.C. 


“OLD ENGLISH” FURNITORE. - 
Reproductions of Simple and Artistic Cabinet Work from 
Mansions of the XVI. and XVII. Centuries, combining 
sound workmanship, and economy. 


COLLINSON & LOCK (late Herring), 
CABINET MAKERS, 
, FLEET STREET, E.C. * Established ine 


TAPESTRY PA PERHA NGINGS. 


Imitations of rare old BROCADES, PAMASKS, and G0 
TAPESTRIES. 


COLLINSON & LOCK (late Herring), 
DECORATORS, 
09, FLEET STREET, LONDON. Established 178% 


Site mth Heron xc 9 alae 








